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amage by Alfalfa 
Below Normal 


Pest Not as Numerous 
As in Previous Years 


ore Insect Notes on Page 4— 


ASHINGTON — ‘“‘Comparatively 
al!” numbers of spotted alfalfa 
ids were active through May, the 
Department of Agriculture, re- 
ted last week. 


By June 1 the pest had not reach- 

} the damaging proportions that 
had by the same date in previ- 
ns years since its discovery in the — 

S. in 1954. 


n the Southwest, where the aphid 
first found, southern New Mexico 
; had light to heavy infestations 
year. 
tah reported damaging popula- 
ms in late May, according to 
DA’s Agricultural Research Ser- 
e cooperative economic insect re- 
ts. Insecticidal treatment was 
essary in Nye County, Nevada. 
braska’s first spotted alfalfa aphid 
the year was taken May 23. 
The aphid first crossed the Missis- 
pi River eastward last year. Up to 
ly June, 1957, aphid numbers in 
ested eastern states were gener- 
y light. Some honeydew, which the 
hids secrete on alfalfa, was report- 
from areas of North Carolina. 


PFI Asks Potash 
rms to Accept 
ues Pending Study 


WASHINGTON — John A. Miller, 
ice Chemical Co., Louisville, presi- 
nt of the National Plant Food In- 
tute, June 20 issued a statement 
King that six potash producers ac- 
Pt, for the 1957-58 fiscal year of 
e Institute, the new higher dues 
ucture adopted to finance an ex- 
nded Institute program. 

Meanwhile, according to Mr. Mil- 
§ statement, a committee appoint- 
ey the Institute’s executive com- 
tee, would study the dues situa- 
pn for all members to see if any 
Equities exist, 

des Institute program, along 
: ae dues to finance it, was 
o- at the Institute’s annual 
ve at the Greenbrier Hotel, 
i. ulphur Springs, W. Va., June 
te os 1 of the June 17 issue 
ene the membership vote on the 
the six potash producers 
opposed the added costs 
stitut to resign from the 
meg the program was ap- 


so six potash firms are Potash 
et of America, American Pot- 
Corp., Duval Sulphur 
Co., National Potash Co. 

West Potash Corp. and US. 


Otash 
of U.S. Borax & 


of the American 


Fertilizer and Plant Nutrient 
Tonnages Decline 1955-56 


Fertilizer Use by Regions, Year Ended June 30, 1956*, in Tons 


Mixtures: Materialsf. 
July I- Jan. I- July I- Jan. I- 

Dec. 31, June 30, Dec. 31, June 30, Grand 

Region— 1955 1956 Total 1955 1956 Total total 
New England ........ 32,981 314,589 347,570 22,263 46,424 68,687 416,257 
Middle Atlantic ...... 421,887 1,317,997 1,739,884 64,681 138,432 203,113 1,942,997 
South Atlantic ....... 1,125,146 3,714,349 4,839,495 209,397 904,515 1,113,912 5,953,407 
East North Central ... 906,861 2,472,988 3,379,849 431,039 703,956 1,134,995 4,514,844 
West North Central .. 368,293 813,504 1,181,797 346,457 536,071 882,528 2,064,325 
East South Central ... 296,339 1,684,362 1,980,701 302,713 616,976 919,689 2,900,390 
West South Central .. 182,076 521,013 703,089 205,024 460,698 665,722 1,368,811 
Mountain ............ 9,302 38,574 47,876 97,57 234,284 331,860 379,736 
Pacific. 95,953 212,945 308,898 769,049 1,175,438 1,944,487 2,253,385 
Territories ...... 107,075 419 246,494 60,43 1,9 152,424 98,918 


Continental U.S. . 3,438,838 11,090,321 14,529,159 2,448,199 4,816,794 7,264,993 21,794,152 


Total 1955-56 ........ 3,545,913 11,229,740 14,775,653 2,508,638 


4,908,779 


*Includes: Ground phosphate rock, basic slag, secondary and trace nutrient materials, such as, 
borax, sulfur, magnesium sulfate, etc., used as separate materials, also fertilizers distributed by 
government agencies. Does not include liming materials, but includes gypsum. Does not include 
the quantities of materials used for manufacture of commercial mixtures. 


INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Instrument Failure Leads to April Blast 
At Monsanto Chemical Co. Nitro Plant 


ST. LOUIS—Instrument failure led 
to the April 16 explosion at Monsanto 
Chemieal Co.’s Nitro, W.Va., plant 
(page 1, April 22 Croplife) which 
took the lives of eight workers and 
destroyed a methyl parathion produc- 
tion unit there, according to investi- 
gating committee findings reported by 
the company. 

Howard L. Minckler, director of 
manufacturing for the organic chem- 
icals division which operates the 
plant, said that the committee report 
substantiated earlier assumptions 
that the explosion occurred in a reac- 
tor vessel during a chlorination step. 
Chlorination is common in chemical 
processing, he said, but characteris- 
tically builds up heat which requires 
cooling of the chlorinator. 


A falsely low temperature read- 
ing on the vessel from the faulty 
instrument apparently led opera- 
tors to shut off the coolant supply, 
a brine line cooled by ammonia 
coils. 


An examination of the scene indi- 
cated, Mr. Minckler said, that the 
coolant was turned off to permit 
work on the instrument, under repair 
at the time of the explosion. 

Detailed technical information on 
the explosion’s cause as~ determined 
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by the investigation has been supplied 
to other producers of methyl para- 
thion along with information on the 
steps Monsanto has taken to prevent 
a recurrence, Mr. Minckler said. 

Additional process research which 
has been carried out on methyl para- 
thion by Monsanto since the explosion 
has reconfirmed the fact that the 
product can be manufactured with a 
substantial safety factor under the 
company’s process, Mr. Minckler add- 
ed. 

The company announced last month 
that new plant facilities for methyl 
parathion are under construction at 
its Anniston, Ala., plant to supplant 
output of the destroyed unit at Nitro. 
Completion is scheduled for late fall. 

Monsanto said that the decision to 
move the production from Nitro to 
Anniston was dictated by the avail- 
ability there of chlorine and caustic 
raw materials, formerly freighted to 
Nitro, and a much closer proximity 
to the citrus and cotton growers who 
are major customers for methyl] para- 
thion. 


April Inorganic Output 
Below March Totals 


WASHINGTON—April production 
of synthetic anhydrous ammonia to- 
taled 319,825 short tons, down slight- 
ly from the March output of 320,733 
tons, the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce has reported. Output of am- 
monium nitrate, original solution 
(100% NH,.NO,) in April amounted 
to 203,539 tons, down 10% from 
March production of 226,719 tons. 

Also down were production of ni- 
tric acid (100% HNO;) and phos- 
phoric acid (50% H;PO,). April out- 
put of nitric was 242,261 tons, down 
3% from March output of 250,040 
tons, while April production of phos- 
phoric totaled 356,352 tons, off 6% 
from March output of 380,992 tons. 


WASHINGTON — Fertilizer con- 
sumption in the U.S. and territories 
for the 1955-56 fiscal year showed de- 
creases in both the over-all tonnage 
figures and in the amounts of pri- 
mary nutrients used, according to the 
annual consumption report just is- 
sued by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Consumption of fertilizers during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956, 
was 22,193,070 tons, which was 533,- 
392 tons less than the total of the 
previous year. The report was com- 
piled by Walter Scholl, Hilda M. 
Wallace, Esther I. Fox and Florence 
B. Crammatte of the Fertilizer and 
Agricultural Lime Section, Soil and 
Water Conservation Research Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Research Service, 
USDA. 


Only one region of the U.S. show- 
ed a gain in the consumption of 
mixed fertilizers. The Pacific re- 
gion, comprising California, Ore- 
gon and Washington, used 11,259 
tons more than in the previous 
year. Several regions, however, reg- 
istered gains in the consumption of 
materials, including secondary and 
trace nutrients. 


The largest gain in this category 
was registered by the East North 


(Continued on page 8) 


Stauffer Chemical 
Proves Out Large 
Phosphate Ore Body 


MONTPELIER, IDAHO—Explora- 
tion work at Stauffer Chemical Co.’s 
phosphate rock property at Hot 
Springs, Idaho, indicates a multi-mil- 
lion ton ore body, Stauffer said re- 
cently. 


The underground development 
work has been conducted by San 
Francisco Chemical Co. for Stauf- 
fer. Results of three years of the 
work have established that the 
Stauffer reserves include “at least 
a million tons of easily minable, 
high grade phosphate rock which 
can bé used for the economic man- 
ufacture of superphosphates,” 
Stauffer said. 


In addition, many times that ton- 
nage of high grade rock is indicated, 
and a vast quantity of lower grade 
phosphate shales has been proved 
out, according to the firm. The shales 
could be used as raw material for 
the electric furnace production of 
elemental phosphorus or might be 
beneficiated. 

The company said it does not plan 
immediate exploitation of this ore be- 
cause it already has substantial re- 
serves of phosphate rock in other 
properties it owns, or has interests 
through affiliated companies, in Wyo- 
ming, Idaho and Utah. 


Be 
le 
le. * * * 
| — 
7,417,417 22,193,07 
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All are n | | 
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Drouth Threatens 
Serious Crop Damage 
In Massachusetts 


BOSTON—The worst spring drouth 
in a decade has hit Massachusetts and 
state agricultural officials have warn- 
ed that serious crop damages may re- 
sult from the current dry spell. At 
the same time, the Massachusetts 
water resources commission said that 


the statewide rainfall deficit as of 


June 15 amounted to 5.69 inches since 
the beginning of the year. 

L. Roy Hawes, Massachusetts com- 
missioner of agriculture, said dairy 
farmers and strawberry growers 
might be in for real trouble unless a 
soaking rain falls soon. Walter Piper, 
state marketing specialist, said mar- 
ket gardeners need an inch of rain a 
week. 

Cape Cod, with a rainfall of only 
1.3 inches since the end of April, is 
hardest hit. The Cape did not enjoy 
the nearly two-inch rainfall that end- 


ed the May forest fire menace. Vir- 
tually the same extreme dry condi- 
tions exist in Plymouth and Bristol 
counties as well as in Cape Cod’s 
Barnstable County. 


Throughout Massachusetts there 
is increasing concern about pas- 
tures burned and crops suffering 
from only .42 of an inch of rain in 
the first 15 days of June. Total for 
the month normally is 3.48 inches, 


Bertram Tomlinson, manager of the 
Barnstable County extension service, 
reported that the dry spell in south- 
eastern Massachusetts was hurting 
especially dairy farmers whose pas- 
tures have grown thin at a time when 
they look forward to lush crops. 

Not only will the harvest be lighter, 
he said, but there is considerable ap- 
prehension that in some instances the 
hay might not contain its full content 
of essential vitamins. Mr. Tomlinson 
also reported that the Falmouth 
strawberry crop, now being harvest- 
ed, was the concern of many growers. 


Large market gardeners are surviv- 
ing because of their irrigation sys- 
tems, he added, but home gardeners 
are standing by helplessly while 
crops are wilting. 

The state hay crop has been affect- 
ed the most seriously by the lack of 
rain. The hay has come along faster 
than usual and will dry up in the 
fields unless harvested immediately, 
agriculture department officials warn- 
ed. 


RUTGERS APPOINTMENT 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.— Dr. 
William O. Drinkwater, assistant pro- 
fessor in the horticultural depart- 
ment at Rutgers University, will be- 
come acting chairman of the vegeta- 
ble crops group on July 1, according 
to Dr. William H. Martin, dean and 
director of the College of Agriculture 
and Experiment Station. He will suc- 
ceed Prof. Lyman G. Schermerhorn, 
whose retirement takes effect on the 
same date. 


_ THE MAN WITH THE 


A leading manufacturer of plant food has simplified 


his Multiwall inventory prob- 


lem, reduced his packaging costs, 


released valuable,storage space, 


and saved an impressive number : 


of man hours by revising the Spe- 


cifications Manual which guided | 


his company’s purchase of 20 
million bags a year. 


The opportunities for more efficient control were 
first pointed out by Packaging Specialist Robert 
Bolling of Union. With the consent of the manu- 


Better Multiwall performance 
through better _ 


facturer, 


Union Multiwall Recommendations 
are based on this 5-point 
Packaging Efficiency Plan 


@ DESIGN 
@ EQUIPMENT. 
@ CONSTRUCTION 


_—’ @ PLANT SURVEY 


cuts 

60 sizes 
from 
inventory of 
20-million- 
Multiwall 
user 


impressive savings in 
cost, space, handling 
and inventory control 


Bolling 


SPECIFICATION CONTROL 


PACKAGING ENGINEER 
ROBERT BOLLING 


then surveyed the company’s 
complete bagging operation. The 
new Specifications Manual was 
one of the results. Savings are ex- 
pected to run well over $100,000. 

Union Multiwall Specialists 
have helped many companies 
effect substantial economies and 
gains in Multiwall performance. 


Ask about Union’s 5-Point Packaging Efficiency 


Plan, and how you can take advantage of it without 
either cost or obligation. 


UNION’S PACKAGE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will study 
your Multiwall bagging methods and equipment and make appropriate 
recommendations, regardless of the brand of Multiwalls you are now using. ' 


NEW YORK 7, 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


> 
UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORP 
OR 
233 BROADWAY, 


N. 


North Carolina 


Adopts New Grade & 


List for 1957-58 


RALEIGH, N.C.—The North 
lina State Department of Agricul 
has adopted a new fertilizoy 
for the ai fiscal year which, 
tains only a few change 
current list. 

One grade for tobacco Only, 3.4 
was discontinued. Another grade ¢ 
9 was dropped for genera] crops 
retained for tobacco. Two new 
of high analysis goods, 0-30-39 ; 
0-20-40, were added. 

The approved grades for the ¢ 
year starting July 1 are shown pg| 
In addition, each manufacturer 
register and sell one specialty grad 

For tobacco: 2-10-8, 3-9.9 4. 
6-12-15, 8-8-8, 4-93-3 (for plant be 
6-12-4 (for plant beds), 8-0-24 , 
dresser). 

For general crops: 0-9-27, 0.104 
0-14-14, 0-20-20, 0-20-40, 0-30.39 
12-12, 3-9-18, 4-8-12, 4-12-12, 5.19: 
6-6-12, 6-8-6, 6-12-6, 8-8-8 10.19. 
10-20-10, 10-20-20, 13-13-13, 14-14. 
14-0-14 (top dresser), 20-0-29 « 
dresser). 


New Oregon Laws 
Affect Herbicides 


PORTLAND, ORE. — The Oreg 
Department of Agriculture has ba 
given new authority for the cont 
of weed killers by a law passed 
the recent legislature. In event 
alleged damage from weed killers, { 
department is authorized under ¢ 
new law to investigate, examine a 
determine the extent of the damag 

A second law, effective June 
1958, amends the legislation on cr 
tion and operation of chemical « 
trol districts to give all legal voté 
in a district a voice in the hearin 
referendum and organization of 
district. However, only landowné 
are still entitled to petition for su 
areas. 


The measure also provides t 
levies in any protected area will 
on all property taxable for state 
county purposes, rather than on rf 
property only. This amendment w 
respect to chemical control distri 
was introduced at the request of { 
State Tax Commission. 


Minnesota Soils Tour 


Arranged for July 


ST. PAUL, MINN. — Members 
the Minnesota Middle West Soil I 
provement Committee will view Pé 
ture fertilizer demonstrations 
northeast Minnesota on July 2. Thé 
demonstrations conducted on P 
manent grass pasture are a coope 
tive project in soils, farm manag 
ment, dairying and crops, accordl 
to the demonstration leaders, Ché 
les Simkins and Ermond Hartmal 
University of Minnesota extens 
specialists who will conduct the to 

At the Grand Rapids Station V 
tors will see pastures composed lar 
ly of bluegrass which will receive 
to 300 Ib. nitrogen an acre during | 
growing season. Yields of these P 
tures are being calculated in pou 
of milk per acre. Visitors will 4 
see heavily fertilized grasses be 
utilized for silage. Here again ™ 
of nitrogen up to 300 Ib. an acre § 
being employed. 

The group will spend the aftern 
in Carlton County where they ' 
visit farmers utilizing pasture [1 
heavy fertilized bluegrass. +™ 
farms represent a part of the dem 
stration program on permanent L, 
ture being conducted by the Uni 
sity of Minnesota extension service 


SOIL TESTS 

GENEVA, ALA. — More than 4 
soil tests have been made in Gene 
County, Ala., according to M. 
Woodham, county agent. He sae 
check of 14 of the corn land sam? 
showed that 11 pointed up a need} 
lime. 


| 
| 
4 
3 
| 
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We offer the following materials 
tailored to the needs of the fertilizer = 
industry: 


New 60% Standard Muriate 
New 60% Special Granular Muriate 
New 60% Coarse Granular Muriate 
Chemical Muriate—99.99 KCL minimum 
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POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA | 
_. CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. 
General Sales Office . . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Midwestern Sales Office . . « First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Office « Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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INSECT AND PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


Cotton Leafworms 


Reported in Texas 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS (Via 
Western Union June 18)—The first 
confirmed reports of cotton leaf- 
worms (Alabama~Argillacea [HBN]) 
were received by the state entomolo- 
gist’s office. The leafworms were re- 
ported to be in Frio, Cameron, and 
Calhoun counties. Earlier reports of 
leafworm were made on June 10, but 
not confirmed, according to H. A. 
Turney, assistant extension entomolo- 
gist. 


Spotted Alfalfa Aphids 
Move Into South Dakota 


BROOKINGS, S.D.—Spotted al- 
falfa aphids, first observed by Wil- 
liam Hantsbarger, survey entomolo- 
gist at South Dakota State College 
about May 23, have now been found 
in Union, Clay, Yankton, Bon Hom- 
me, Charles Mix, Hutchinson, Turner, 
Lincoln and Minnehaha counties. 

“No heavy infestations have been 
noted and little damage is likely to 
occur to the first hay crop,” say the 
entomologists. However, farmers were 
advised to check the regrowth of 
their fields for possible aphid injury. 
“Things to look for include colonies 
of yellowish aphids or plant lice on 
the leaves and accumulations of 
sticky honeydew secreted by the in- 
sects,” they were told. 


Missouri Farmers Get 


Corn Borer Warning 


COLUMBIA, MO. — In those coun- 
ties bordering the Missouri River and 
north, early fields of corn should be 
checked for European corn borer. 
Damage will be concentrated in the 
earliest fields since the borers lay 
primarily in corn which measures 36 
in. or more in extended height. 

There is an unusually heavy popu- 
lation of leaf hoppers now showing up. 
Greatest damage seems to be to al- 
falfa, and to beans and potatoes in 
the garden. The potato leaf hopper is 
causing most of the trouble. Leaf hop- 
per damage to alfalfa shows up first 
as yellowing, somewhat wedge 
shaped, at the tips of the leaves. As 
damage increases, the yellow spreads 
and includes the entire leaf. 

Blister beetles are beginning to 
cause trouble in some alfalfa and soy- 
beans.—Stirling Kyd. 


Grasshoppers Expected in 
California Areas 

SACRAMENTO, CAL.— Tehama 
County, California, is marshalling its 
forces to combat a threatened in- 
vasion of grasshoppers which in some 
localities number 1,000 young ’hop- 
pers per square yard. 


Steven T. Ancell, county agricul- 
tural commissioner, has obtained 
support of the board of supervisors 
to appropriate more funds in sup- 
plementation of the $6,000 already 
spent for control purposes this 
year. 


Mr. Ancell reported the infestation 
is greatest south of Corning, in the 
Hunter District, the Pine Creek Dis- 
trict near Vina and in the Antelope- 
Dry Creek area. 

Large amounts of bait already have 
been spread but Mr. Ancell said his 
office does not have the means to 
meet all county requirements. 


Texas Rains Make Good 
Setup for Insect Pests 


LAMESA, TEXAS —The heavy 
rains throughout the area will cause 
one of the biggest insect infestations 
in history, say several West Texas 
county agricultural agents. 


Gerald Hanson of Martin Coun- 
ty has been warning farmers to 
check their cotton fields as soon as 
the plants emerge for thrip, aphids 


and fleahoppers, as these insects 
usually attack cotton plants in the 
four-leaf stage. 


Don Fields, county agent of Daw- 
son County, says that during wet 
years like this one, the insects will 
often start working on cotton as soon 
as the plants are up. 

Mr. Fields says that experiments at 
the Lubbock Experiment Station have 
proved that early season control will 
often save cotton farmers a quarter 
of a bale an acre. 


Kansas Counts Many 
Grasshoppers in Fields 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS — (June 
15)—Most of the grasshopper hatch 
is now complete in the state. Counts 


along fence rows have been as high 
as 60 per square yard in eastern Kan- 


sas counties. A check of the range 
grasshopper control area in South 
West Kansas shows ten times as 
Many grasshoppers in unsprayed 
areas as can be found where range 
was sprayed with airplanes last year. 
The grasshoppers still do not have 
wings so field margin sprays could 
eliminate the grasshoppers. 

English grain aphids can still be 
found in some western and northern 
counties in the heads of wheat. These 
aphids are destroyed very rapidly by 
the natural insect controls. As to 
spotted alfalfa aphids and pea aphids, 
no problems can be found in the al- 
falfa growth for the second cutting.— 
David L. Matthew and Dell E. Gates. 


Weather Helps Control of 


Corn Borer in Illinois 


URBANA, ILL.—(June 13)—Wind 
and rain storms of this past week un- 
doubtedly killed corn borer moths 
and helped to reduce the total num- 
ber of eggs to be deposited. However, 
few borers survive from the first 50% 


of the eggs that hatch. Wea 

ing the next 10 days will be vei 
portant to corn borer survival Cn 
tinued storms could reduce the he 
population and subsequent egg-la 
drastically, while calm weather meal 
benefit the borer. ul 

In southern Illinois, Moth em 

gence is complete and egg-layin ¥ 
almost over. Except in isolated i 
stances, populations will be quite : 
on field corn. 


In central Illinois, Pupation jg 
complete and emergence reached 
50% this past week. Emergence 
was expected to be complete by 
June 20, and egg-laying should be 
complete within a week to 19 days 
after that. Eggs are now being de. 


posited on exceptionally ad 
fields. 


In northern Illinois, pupation is 
practically complete, but only abou 
20 to 30% of the moths have emerged 
A few eggs were deposited this past 
week. Egg-laying will probably con. 


To STRIKE more powerful blows 
against agriculture’s worst enemy, 
crop-destroying insects, Shell Devel- 
opment Company is consolidating and 
expanding its research facilities at 
Modesto, California. 

Upon completion in the fall of 1957 . 
this agricultural research center will 
rank among the best equipped and 
most extensive privately maintained 


Artist’s conception of Shell Development Company’s 
expanded new Agricultural Research Center at Modesto, Calif. 


new pest 
dedicated 


laboratories in the world. A staff of 
more than 100 will explore every as- 
pect of pesticide research. The new 
laboratories will be composed of three 
specialized divisions: Biological Re- 
search, Chemical Research, and Prod- 
uct Application. 


The research facilities also include 
a well-established 142-acre experi- 
mental farm on which major economic 
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1 July 4 or later. Optimum 
veatment will probably be 
im 


k of July. 
first “spotted alfalfa aphids were 


lfa in western Illi- 
Careful observa- 
= nil be made from now through- 

he season. At present, however, 
put the are so low that there is no 
> alarm or reason for treat- 
ot at this time——H. B. Petty. 


otton Pests Worry 
yrizona Growers 

ARIZ.—(J une 14)— 
making excellent 
a" in all parts of the state and 
vs onsiderably. However, 1 
as well as some other 
“a of t fields that were 
Wanted early and where thrips were 
are showing injurious 
bstations of Lygus and a few boll- 


orms. 
Pinal County Lygus are_on 
obs in Maricopa, Florence, Cool- 


idge, and Eloy areas. The counts 
range from 2 to 12 per 100 strokes 
of the insect net. The counts look 
as if a buildup is near; however, 
predators are very numerous in the 
Maricopa area. In one area, near 
Maricopa, cotton leaf perforators 
showed an average of 6 per 100 
sweeps. The black fleahopper counts 
are also as high as 16 per 100 sweeps. 
Thrips are still present in some fields 
as well as loopers and fleahoppers. 
Damaged squares are very prevalent 
in almost all fields. 


In Graham County cotton plants 
are now starting to square and a 
few growers are still spraying for 
thrips. In Yuma County, Lygus 
counts ranged around 20 to 25 per 
100 sweeps with the same number 
of injured squares present in some 
fields. 


Most cotton in Maricopa County 
contains some injurious insects. How- 
ever, in many cases the populations 
are not at the point where insecticide 


applications are justified. In many of 
these fields predators are very numer- 
ous. There are scattered infestations 
of spider mites in the Chandler, Glen- 
dale, Peoria and Buckeye areas that 
will need controls soon. A few cotton 
leaf perforators are also present 
around Buckeye and in the Chandler- 
Mesa areas. Cabbage loopers and 
beet armyworms are working. 

With alfalfa harvest under way 
throughout the county, Lygus have 
begun to migrate into cotton. Fairly 
high populations of the beet fleahop- 
pers have been observed around ditch 
banks. Thrips continue to injure cot- 
ton in many fields in Pima County. 
Some fleahoppers are also appearing. 
—J. N. Roney. 


Corn Insects at Work in 
Numerous Maryland Areas 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—Potato 
leafhoppers were found on alfalfa 
from Montgomery County westward, 
1 to 6 per sweep, including adults and 
nymphs. These populations may cause 
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injury next month. Recently hatched 
grasshoppers and adults of the lesser 
clover leaf weevil were found in new- 
ly cut red clover in Prince George’s 
County. (June 14) 

No serious trouble from insects in 
corn is evident at present. There is 
much evidence of thrips feeding on 
the older leaves where they make 
short, silvery streaks, but corn is out- 
growing this. Flea beetles are still 
present. A few European corn borers, 
southern cornstalk borers, and corn 
earworms may be found in the whorls 
of corn in Eastern Shore fields, and 
there is minor feeding on outer 
leaves. Cutworms have caused light 
damage to field corn after sod in 
Queen Anne’s County. Armyworms 
are still damaging corn on the Upper 
Shore. 


Thrips are infesting soybeans on 
the Eastern Shore and causing 
silvery streaking of the leaves. 
Colorado potato beetles are still at 
work on tomatoes in Caroline 
County. 


Tobacco planting is finished on 
most farms, and fields appear to be 
in good shape. Flea beetles are in- 
festing the young plants in the field. 
—Theo. L. Bissell and W. C. Harding. 


Grasshoppers and Corn 
Borers in lowa Report 


AMES, IOWA—(June 15)—Emer- 
gence of European corn borer at 
Ankeny is 58% with 118 egg masses 
per 100 plants. At Ames emergence 
is 20%. There are 2.4 egg masses per 
100 plants (random selection of 24 
fields) in Boone County. First eggs 
appeared June 10. 

Moth flights are unusually heavy, 
corn growth conditions are excellent, 
and every farmer should watch his 
early corn carefully. 


Grasshoppers are hatching in ex- 
treme northern Iowa. Newly hatch- 
ed lesser migratory hoppers aver- 
age 1 per 10. square yards in al- 
falfa there. In Harrison, Monona 
and Woodbury counties populations 
range 10-20 per square yard. They 
run 75-80% lesser migratory, first 
instar-adult, 20-25% differential 
first to third instar. 


Billbugs, especially the big clay- 
colored billbugs, are working in the 
Missouri bottoms from Harrison to 
Fremont County, feeding on the de- 
veloping kernels of wheat and on 
young corn.—Harold Gunderson. 


New England Weather 
Favors Insect Population 


AMHERST, MASS.—A series of 
warm nights favored egg-laying by 
codling moths in the state, and dam- 
age by larvae has been noted in a 
number of orchards. 

Two-spotted mites were expected 
to move into orchard trees during the 
week of June 17, and have been seen 
on raspberry bushes. 

Rose chafers have emerged. They 
attack fruits as well as roses. Spittle 
bug has been reported as serious on 
strawberry plants.—C. J. Gilgut and 
O. C. Roberts. 


Boll Weevils Threaten 
South Carolina Cotton 


CLEMSON, S.C.—Reports of heavy 
emergence of overwinter boll weevils 
have been received by the Clemson 
Extension Cotton Committee. 


Winter conditions during the 
early part of June have favored the 
increase of the weevils as well as 
thrips and flea beetles. 


Cotton farmers in South Carolina 
have been urged to start their con- 
trol program as quickly as possible. 


Delaware Apples Hit by 


Insects and Diseases 
NEWARK, DEL.—(June 14)— 
Blossom-end rot of apples has been 
found on various varieties at several 
locations in Delaware, and black rot 


(Continued on jage 20) 
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| Industry Patents and Trademarks | 


2,794,701 

Ammonium Nitrate of Reduced Ten- 
dency to Caking and Setting on Stor- 
age and Method of Producing Same. 
Patent issued June 4, 1957, to Jack 
Ames, Ardrossan, and Edward Keith 
Pierpoint, Largs, Scotland, assignors 
to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
London, England. Ammonuim nitrate 
of reduced tendency to caking and 
setting on storage and of substantial- 
ly normal white appearance compris- 
ing discrete ammonium nitrate par- 
ticles carrying on their surfaces a de- 
posit comprising a salt, soluble in a 
saturated aqueous ammonium nitrate 
solution at 20° C., of at least one con- 
densation product of 1 mol. of for- 
maldehyde and 2 mols of a mono- 
m e thy1naphthalenemonosulphonic 
acid, the amount of said salt being 
from 0.025% upwards based on the 


weight of the dry ammonium nitrate 
particles. 
2,794,727 

Method and Composition for the 
Treatment of Soil. Patent issued June 
4, 1957, to Keith C. Barrons, Mid- 
land, Mich., assignor to the Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. An 
agronomical practice which comprises 
impregnating soil with a composition 
made up of propargyl bromide as an 
active ingredient uniformly associ- 
ated with an inert diluent as a carrier 
therefor, the impregnation being car- 
ried out so as to provide at least 3 
parts by weight of the bromide com- 
pound per million parts by weight of 
soil. 

2,795,486 

Preparation of Ammonium Sulfate. 
Patent issued June 11, 1957, to Jan 
Pluim, Haarlem, Netherlands, as- 


signor to Shell Development Co., 
Emeryville, Cal. A continuous process 
for producing crystalline ammonium 
sulfate comprising continuously form- 
ing a double salt of calcium sulfate 
and ammonium sulfate by mixing 
finely divided solid calcium sulfate 
with a solution of ammonium sulfate 
in water in such proportions that 
there is formed at least one double 
salt of ammonium sulfate and cal- 
cium sulfate selected from the group 
consisting of (NH,):SO, ¢ CaSO, H:O 
and (NH,).SO,¢ 2CaSO, and the solu- 
tion in equilibrium with the double 
salt that forms contains ammonium 
sulfate in a concentration closely ap- 
proaching but less than the minimum 
saturation concentration of ammoni- 
um sulfate in a solution of ammonium 
carbonate in water in which the am- 
monium carbonate concentration is at 
least 0.5% by weight of said solu- 
tion, continuously separating the said 
double salt from the solution, con- 
tinuously introducing carbon dioxide 
and ammonia into the separated solu- 
tion in such amounts that ammonium 
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carbonate is formed in an 


stoichiometrically equivalen; 
molar basis to the amount 
sulfate introduced to form {ho iD 
double salt, the concentratioy, of 
monium carbonate in said solution .jammature © 
ammonium sulfate being parts 
0.5% by weight of said Solution, eon ed thr 


tinuously mixing said ammon iy, a sure’ 


bonate-ammonium sulfate Solutiogmmmd emul: 
with the double salt, Continuous}ymmmctants, 
separating as product the crystaljingmmcive 2 | 


ammonium sulfate thus formed, con 
tinuously removing solid calcium car 
bonate, and continuously returpin, 
the ammonium sulfate-containin, 


Pesticid 
nufactt 


solution thus obtained back to tmp, 1° 
first reaction theatre to form more oqmbler, 2 
the double salt with calcium sulfamet am ) 
werk 

2,794,495 


Non-Caking Ammonium Sui fate yj 
trate. Patent issued June 11, 195 
to Adolf Schmatloch, Oberhausge 
Rhineland, and Franz Schaub an 
W alter Schuff, Oberhausen-Holte 
Germany, assignors to Ruhrchemig 
Aktiengesselischaft, Oberhausen-Ho] 
ten, Germany. Process for the pro 
duction of granular non-caking am 
monium sulfate nitrate, which com 
prises contacting a granulated weak 


ning, 
ny. Cor 


la: 


Alkyl—C 


Alkyl—( 
which 


lyacid ammonium sulfate nitrate confi 
taining an iron salt with gaseous am oe the 
monia and recovering ammonium su * pro 


fate nitrate salt granules containing 
a member selected from the grou 
consisting of iron hydroxide, roy 
oxide and mixtures thereof, precipi 
tated substantially solely at the sur 
face of said ammonium sulfate ni 
trate granules. 


ethod 
th Sodi 
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2,795,525 Inc., 

Method of Eradicating Nematode... 
by Applying thereto Sulfenyl Xang sodit 
thates. Patent issued June 11, 195 Saate te 
to Roy E. Stansbury and Lyle D be pro 


Goodhue, Bartlesville, Okla., assign 
ors to Phillips Petroleum Co. A meth 
od of eradicating nematodes in soi 
infested therewith, which metho 
comprises applying to said soil a com 
position comprising a compound rep 
resented by the formula: 


wherein R is an alkyl group havin 
not more than two carbon atoms, R 
is an alkyl group having from one t 
ten carbon atoms and n is an intege 
selected from the group consisting 0 
2 and 3, said compound being dis 
persed in a hydrocarbon fractio 
which boils in the range 150 to 400 
F., the amount of said compound di 
persed in said carrier being in th 
range 1 to 20 weight percent based 0 
the total composition, and the amou 
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of said composition applied to Geog) 
soil being in the range 10 to 109@#Y. Firs 
pounds per acre. = 
2,895,526 izers f 

Methods for Repelling Insects wits Plar 


Polycyclic Aldehydes and Alcohol 
Patent issued June 11, 1957, to Ly} 
D. Goodhue and James T. Edmond 
Jr., Bartlesville, Okla., assignors 
Phillips Petroleum Co. A method f 
repelling an insect from an area CO 


prising applying 2,3,4,5-bis 
tenylene)tetrahydrofurfury] 
to said area. ril 1, 1 
pril 1, 1 

2,795,527 
Amobai 


Article of Manufacture for Destré 
ing Insects. Patent issued June 1 
1957, to Leonard W. Gopp, Barring 
ton, Ill., assignor to Chemica! Ma 
keting Corp., Chicago. An article 4 
manufacture for destroying flying ! 
sects comprising an absorbent © 
rier, parathion impregnating the ¢4 
rier and thiamine hydrochloride ©° 
centrated on the surfaces of the © 


emical 
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Tedion, 
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2,795,557 erian, 

Colloidal Sulfur Process. Patent ‘$iinericay, 
sued June 11, 1957, to Samuel Gist use 


e, 195 
Muncy’ 
porizing 
Kes, rc 
leant: 


Carney, Bartlesville, Okla., as‘!8" 
to Phillips Petroleum Co. The prog 
ess of preparing a polymerizat! 
medium comprising adding 0.3 ‘°° 
parts by weight of sodium star} 
to 100 parts of water to produce 4 
aqueous emulsion, adding 0.1 '° 


T.) 


| 
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ANALYSIS. DEPENDABLE SUPPLY UNSURPASSED SERVICE 
1J00, 
; 


weight of benzoyl peroxide 
wid emulsion, passing gaseous 
> 


f hydrogen sulfide and 
ah as molar ratio of 1.8:1 to 
eer said emulsion at a tem- 


h : 
De of 70° to 200° F, until 0.1 to 


. weight of sulfur are dis- 
ghout the emulsion, pass- 
4 stream of nitrogen gas through 
mulsion to remove unconverted 
tants, and adding sufficient alkali 
give a pasic pH. 

2,795,598 
and Process 
. Patent issued June il, 
Otto Scherer, Gerhard 
bbler, and Heinz Frensch, Frank- 
+ am Main, Germany, assignors to 
rbwerke Hoec h s t Aktiengessell- 
aft vormals Meister Lucius & 
ming, Frankfurt am Main, Ger- 
ny. Compounds of the general for- 


nla: 


Pesticides 


OF; 


Alkyl-O. X 
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Alkyl—0 
which X represents a member of 


group consisting of oxygen and 
fur, and “alkyl” represents a mem- 


US aM#™. of the group consisting of methyl, 
mm sil yl, propyl and butyl. 
taining , 
grouy 2,792,327 
Method of Controlling Plant Fungi 
Sodium Monomethyl Dithiocar- 
he mate, Patent issued May 14, 1957, 
ate nil Madison Hunt, Claymont, Del., as- 
mor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
,, Inc., Wilmington, Del. A method 
r the control of fungus infestation 
jiving vegetation comprising apply- 
| codium monomethyl dithiocar- 
oe mate to the locus of the vegetation 


be protected. 


2,792,328 

Insect Repellent. Patent issued 
ay 14, 1957, to Edmond M. Socec, 
pusta, Maine. A non-toxic insect re- 
lent consisting of the following 
mponents by weight: 10% piper- 
byl butoxide, 1% pyrethrins, 16% of 
emulsifier which is a combination 
sorbitan trioleate and a poly- 
ylene derivative of sorbitan trio- 
ate and 73% water. 


Industry Trade Marks 


The following trade marks were published 
the Official Gazette of the U.S. Patent Office 
compliance with section 12 (a) of the 
ademark Act of 1946. Notice of opposition 
der section 13 may be filed within $0 days 
publication in the Gazette. (See Rules 20.1 
10.5.) As provided by Section 31 of the act. 


fee of $25 must accompany each notice of 
pPosition. 


Pentamate, in capital letters, for 
ant hormones. Filed May 11, 1955, 
y Geogy Chemical Corp., Ardsley, 
Y. First use April 20, 1955. 


Groganic, in capital letters, for fer- 
ers for lawns, gardens, vegeta- 
Hs, plants, and flowers, Filed Sept. 
P1956, by Vaughan’s Seed Co., 
hicago. First use on or about Jan. 1, 
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Wink, in hand-drawn letters, with 
inking face drawn at top, for insect 


a co 

Atb ller and plant and garden spray. 
( Ju 

cohd ne 6, 1955, by Copley of Bos- 


mM, Boston, M i 
prl 1, 1955, , ass. First use 


Anobam, in capital letters, for 
mical intermediaries useful in pro- 
pesticides, namely, insecti- 
1 Ma *, fungicides, miticides. Filed 
‘icle 26, 1956, by Roberts Chemi- 


estro 
ine 1 


‘ing i » Inc, Nitro, W.Va. Fi 

it ca parch 9, 1956. 

he ca T 

je co capital letters, for acari- 

he cally, Filed June 27, 1956, by N. V. 
PS-Roxane Pharmaceutisch- 
Industrie “Duphar,” Am- 

tent i el antes lands, to North 

Co., Inc., New York. 

ioe bi in capital letters, for de- 

patations and insecti- 

te “4 entici ici 

<a des, herbicides and 


Filed M 
mT May 24, 1956, by 
| to uncy, doing business as W. 


T. Muncy Co., Kansas City, Kansas. 
First use about April, 1925 on inseeti- 
cides. 

Spen-Amm in capital letters, for 
anhydrous ammonia. Filed Jan. 24, 
1957, by Spencer Chemical Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. First use March 6, 1952. 


Novon, in capital letters, for weed 
killing composition. Filed July 26, 
1956, by the Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich. First use May 2, 1956. 


Dow 9-B, in capital letters, for fun- 
gicide. Filed July-26, 1956, by the 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
First use Nov. 1, 1946. 


Spotfume, for fumigant for the con- 
trol of insects. Filed June 28, 1956, 
by E. H. Leitte Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. First use on or about April, 
ne in commerce on or about April, 


COMPTROLLER NAMED 
NEW YORK—W. F. Otterstrom 
has been promoted to comptroller of 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 


Potash Necessary 
For Good Stands of 
Alfalfa in Indiana 


LAFAYETTE, I N D .—Potash -fer- 

tilizer is “absolutely essential” to 
maintain stands. and vigor of alfalfa 
for more than two years on the 
majority of Indiana soils, Purdue Uni- 
versity agronomists have reported. 


“On two-year old stands of al- 
falfa, top-dress potash fertilizer if 
tests for phosphate are high,” the 
agronomists advise. They say to 
broadcast 200 Ib. per acre of 0-0-60 
immediately after one of the cuttings 
during the summer. On such soils 
phosphate top-dressing may not in- 
crease yields. 

“If you are not sure about the 
phosphate level, apply 400 or more 
pounds per acre of 0-10-30, 0-10-20 or 
equivalent fertilizer. This should be 
repeated at least every two years. If 
your soil is low in potash apply 400 
pounds per acre of 0-10-30 every 
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year,” the agronomists advise farm- 
ers. 

Many southern Indiana soils need 
boron for alfalfa in addition to po- 
tash and phosphate. A boron defici- 
ency may be corrected by broadcast- 
ing 20-30 lb. per acre of borax or by 
applying this amount of borax in spe- 
cial borax mixed fertilizer. The agron- 
omists say “time of broadcasting fer- 
tilizer on established stands of al- 
falfa is not so important as doing it.” 
It is known that first growth alfalfa 
is more likely to have “luxury con- 
sumption” of potash when well ferti- 
lized. 


SICK LEAVE 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Gene Bates, 
head of the chemicals and insecticide 
division of Van Waters & Rogers, has 
taken a sick leave for an indefinite 
period. Mr. Bates has been in ill 
health for the past year and a half, 
resulting in his decision to take a 
leave of absence until his health im- 
proves. 


the 


an’t sell 


armers 


can’t buy! 


Every smart salesman concentrates on 

customers with the dollars as well as the desires, 
the wherewithal as well as the wish. In the hg 
industry of agriculture, the big buyers with 
money to spend are the top-incomed farmers 

... the 44% of all US farmers getting 

91% of the nation’s cash farm income. 


This choice group are big producers 
because they have the capital, technical 
knowledge, machinery and equipment, 
better lands—and take better care of 
their lands with commercial fertilizers. 

In this top group, SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
with selective circulation concentrates 
the majority of its 1,300,000 copies! 

SuccessFUL Farmine farmers are big 


businessmen, operating substantial farms 
averaging 285.8 acres. They produce 
more than one-third of total US farm 
output and almost two-thirds of the 
livestock. With average cash farmincome 
around $10,000 for the past several years, 
they can afford the best, are the big 
customers for anything which increases 
production, agriculture, and yields. 
Your advertisements in SucCEssFUL 


FarMING get better reception because 


for more than a half century SF has 
built its reputation on service .. . helped 
the best farmers earn more, and farm 
families to live better. Your fertilizer 
dealers know the degree of confidence 
SF enjoys and the welcome it gets. 
Ask them about the importance of SF 
in their territory! 

And ask any SF office to tell you more! 


MEREDITH PuBLisHiING Company, Des Moines... 
with offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
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FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION 


(Continued from page 1) 


Central region (Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Michigan and Wisconsin) whose 
consumption was 139,414 tons great- 
er than previous year. Other regions 
showing a gain in this category were 
the West South Central region (Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
Texas); and the Pacific region. 

Approximately 64% of the decrease 
in fertilizer tonnage occurred in the 
three Atlantic coast regions, the re- 
port indicates. In 16 states scattered 
through the various regions, the con- 
sumption of all fertilizers was higher 
in 1955-56 than in the preceding year. 
These units, which in 1955-56 ac- 
counted for 35.52% of the U.S. con- 
sumption of fertilizer, showed a total 
gain of 587,222 tons (7.45%) over 
their consumption of 1954-55. The 
territory of Hawaii also showed a 
gain in use of fertilizer. 

Mixtures, according to the report, 


accounted for 66.58% of the quantity 
of fertilizers consumed. This figure, 
representing 14,775,653 tons com- 
prised 1,536 grades. ‘However, this 
consumption of mixed fertilizers in 
the 1955-56 year was 3.73% less than 
in the preceding year. 

Fertilizer materials for direct ap- 
plication increased during the past 
fiscal year. In 1955-56, some 7,417,417 
tons were consumed for this purpose, 
as compared with 7,378,612 tons the 
previous fiscal year. Increases were 
noted in natural organic materials, 
phosphate and potash, but chemical 
nitrogen materials and secondary and 
trace nutrient materials decreased. 

Most of the decreases in con- 
sumption of chemical nitrogen ma- 
terials comprised sodium nitrate, 
down 12%; ammonium nitrate- 
limestone mixtures, down 16% and 

ammonium sulfate, down 20%. 


Phosphate rock was the only phos- 
phate material that showed a large 
increase in consumption. It increased 
330,812 tons, or 57%, nearly all of 
which was in Illinois and Missouri. 

Consumption of potash materials 
for direct application increased only 
0.9% (from 401,084 tons to 404,839 
tons). However, among the indivi- 
dual materials, the use of the 58-62% 
grades of potassium chloride, com- 
prising 76% of the total consumption 
of potash materials, showed the 
largest increase in quantity, 27,821 
tons, or 10%. 

The full report, complete with 
breakdowns of states, regions, grades, 
and comparative figures, will be pub- 
lished in the July 1 issue of Croplife. 


CONSERVATIONIST NAMED 

RENO—Dr. R. E. Eckert has join- 
ed the staff of the Max C. Fleisch- 
mann College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Nevada, as an agricultural 
research service range conservation- 
ist. 


NITRATE 
FERTILIZER 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


qua 
Offices in: 


AMARILLO, TEXAS—First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peachtree Street 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Adams Bidg. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South Dearborn St. 
DENVER, COLO.—1375 Kearney Ave. 

DES MOINES, |OWA—6th Floor, Hubbell Bidg. 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS-NITROGEN 335% 


A companion high nitro- 
gen fertilizer for your 


Make 


for your use. 


lity mixed goods. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—1020 E. Holcombe Bivd. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—1112 N. Pennsylvania St. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—212 Sixth St. South 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Broadway 

OMAHA, NEB.—é6th Floor, WOW Building 
PASADENA, CALIF.—330 Security Bidg. 


Why more and more dealers are finding 
the Phillips 66 EXTRAS 


Easier and 
ore Profitable 


SALES SERVICE: Your Phillips 66 representa- 
tive will help you plan and conduct meetings with 
your sales force, and with your farm prospects. 
Phillips service includes technical pamphlets on prod- 
uct specifications and free folders for your farm 
customers on fertilizer application and recommenda- 
tions. Agricultural and fertilizer films are available 


HIGH QUALITY PRODUCT: Phillips 66 
Ammonium Nitrate is backed by all of the vast 
resources Of Phillips laboratories, manufacturing 
facilities and actual use on thousands of farms. 


POWERFUL ADVERTISING SUPPORT: 
Consistent, convincing advertising that promotes 
general fertilizer use, as well as Phillips 66 Ammonium 
Nitrate, helps you sell all of your fertilizers. 


; PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Phillips Chemical Company, a subsidiary, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Selling 


RALEIGH, N. C.—804 St. Mary's St. 
SALT’LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Main 
SPOKANE, WASH.—521 East Sprague 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—425!1 Lindell Bivd. 
TAMPA, FLA.—3737 Neptune St. 


| by invoice. 


Minimum Grades 
For 1957-58 Set 


At Arkansas Hearing 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Ratios 

minimum grades of fertilizer ,, 
tures for 1957-58 were approveg 
a public hearing here June 1. 
ten ratios and minimum grades 
ommended, and four others pe 
ted. 

Regulations covering fertjj 
commerce were also adopted 

Arkansas. The state law now maj 
the following provisions: 

1. Requires reporting of shipme 


Mer 


2. Sets registration fees on bra 
3. Sets penalties for deficiencies 
nitrogen, available phosphoric a¢ 
and potash. 

4. Sets penalties for weight sha 


ages. The 


5. Empowers the plant board MMhetler 
set on other guarantdill succes: 
one oe ents not mentioned in re nd frot 

6. Empowers the plant board icles. 
issue stop-sale on any shipmé essful ¢ 
found deficient and require same je’ ©" 
be relabeled by manufacturer or Occ 
turned to plant for reformulation, MMe! r¢t2! 

Ratios recommended for 
are: 0-1-1; 0-1-2; 0-2-1; 1-1-0; 1-1#jit in t 
1-1-2; 1-2-1; 1-2-2; 1-4-4; and 3-4,@@Musiness. 

Minimum grades recommended, Some | 


spectively, are: 0-14-14; 0-10-20; 
16-8; 10-10-0; 8-8-8; 6-6-12; 
5-10-10; 3-12-12; and 6-8-12. 5% mol 


Other ratios and grades permit 
in the state were listed as 0-2-3; 
3-6; 1-3-9; and 2-3-9. Minim 
grades for these ratios are 0-10- 


han mo 
hich th 
usiness 


3-9-18; 3-9-27; and 6-9-27. fn Pa 
Henry DeSalvo, head of the fediMuy. In 


fertilizer, and _ pesticide divisi 
Arkansas State Plant Board, s 
that complete copies of the stat 
regulations would be available ea 
in July. The ratios and grades list 
at the meeting do not include speci 


mpted 
ill take 
‘ill also 
ollectec 
nough 
ut borr 


ty fertilizers, he said. 2. Cv 
f a low: 

Virginia Deletes, 
Adds Grades to ae 

aste. 
Approved List 
RICHMOND, VA.—The Virgil's y 
Fertilizer Grades Committee has 
leted fertilizer grade 3-9-6 from @@ rofit 
list of fertilizers which may be 


in Virginia. 

The committee also deleted gré 
3-9-9 for all crops except tobac 
and added grade 3-18-18 to the 
of approved grades. Also added 
the list exclusively for the sta 
solution and foliar spray fertili 
were the water soluble grades 20- 
20, 12-36-12, 19-22-16, 10-52-17 4 
19-52-17. 

The Fertilizer Grades Commit 
consists of the director of the 
ginia Agricultural Experiment 
tion, director of the Virginia Tr 
Experiment Station and the com 
sioner of agriculture. 


Zinc Deficiency 


Noted in Florida 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—A zinc 
ficiency in Alachua County corn fig 
has been noted, according to 4. 
Andrews, assistant county agent. 

He reported the zinc-starved Fig 
da plants develop a condition knd 
as “white bud” with the leaves 
the whorl turning whitish and an § 
center white streak appears in ot 
leaves. 

Application of 10 pounds of 4 
sulphate, mixed with regular fe 
izer, has been recommende 
treatment of each acre in the field 


CROP DUSTER INJURED 
SACRAMENTO—M ack Teraf 
23, a crop duster, was injured w 
his dusting plane struck a power ] 
at Antioch Airport and caught 
Mr. Terapin was dragged from 
wreckage by Harold Smart, Bré 
wood, foreman of a crop dust 


TULSA, OKLA.—1708 Utica Square 


WICHITA, KANSAS—501 KFH Bullding 


crew. 
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SHOP TALK 


OVER THE COUNTER 


By Emmet J. Hoffman 
Croplife Marketing Editor 


There is no mysterious element in the success of any dealer, 
hether he sells fertilizer, suits or umbrellas. Usually the rules that 


arant@ll <iccessiul dealer uses are the common sense rules which anyone can 


in reg 


nd from experience, in books on merchandising or in trade press 


icles. The difference between the successful dealer and the unsuc- 


ard 
hipmé 
Same 
T or 
ation, 
irkans 
); 1-1 
1 3-4 
ided, 
0-20; 
5-10 


ito constant operation. 


it in the inevitable failure of the 
usiness. 
Some time ago a leading financial 
urnal published the story about a 
fidwest retailer who was making 
5”, more net profit on his operations 
han most competitors. The policies 
hich this successful man uses in his 
usiness are open to everyone. Here 
hey are: 

1. Pay cash for everything you 
uy. In that way you will not be 
mpted to buy too much, and you 
‘ill take all discounts available. You 
ill also work to keep your accounts 
gllected so that you will have cash 
nough on hand to pay all bills, with- 
ut borrowing. 

2. Cut down your overhead to that 
fa low-profit operation. Work on the 
heory that today’s profits are abnor- 
mally high. This means you will al- 
ays be on the lookout to eliminate 
aste. 

8. Worry about costs even when 
here is no apparent need to do it. 


ormit 
)-2-3; 
lim 
0-10- 


he fe 
divisi 
rd, s 
stat 
le ea 
25 list 
speci 


ba 4. When you analyze your busi- 
om #0 do so from the standpoint of 
be s profit rather than of sales, Your rate 

bf profit tells how successful you are. 
ert 5. Let your employees have a fair 


hare of the profits. A well paid em- 
loyee, with the opportunity to earn 
lore through extra efforts, usually 
as double the incentive of an aver- 
worker, 

6. Use low pressure selling meth- 
bs, Try to be of service and be an 
formation bureau. That’s what cus- 
mers want most of all. The infor- 
ation you give freely, without high 
ressure, may make many a sale for 
you, without your realizing it. That’s 
he best way to sell. 

7. Buy and stock a line of mer- 
handise in which you have faith. 


8. Use satisfied customers as your 
st advertising medium. If you keep 
iis slant in mind you will go out of 

inc Wa’ Way to see that customers al- 
n fil)’ Want to come back and buy, and 
ill tell their friends about you. 


A, 
nt. 
Fi 


crop production guide for 
Hesota, a publication of the Uni- 
an 4 sity of Minnesota agricultural ex- 


n ot —~ service, St. Paul 1, Minn., is 
. and it is a comprehensive but 
of 4 Y readable chart. Minnesota deal- 


F's Will find it fine for wall display. 


nition of the important role 
ttlook y fertilizer dealers is the 
the’ new monthly publication 
‘rginia-Carolina Chemical 


d 

ver ae at was “born” a few months ago 
ht certain to add momentum 
a over-all effort being made by 


e fertilizer 
Oe Of its 

Pore enlight 
ase, 


industry to merchandise 
Products and do it in a 
ened manner, To Lorrow 
Long Live the Outlook.” 


essful dealer is that the latter does not put all the recommended rules 


Occasionally one hears of a case in which a man builds a success- 
| retail business and is succeeded by his son who doesn’t have the 
verchandising astuteness and thoroughness of his father which re- 


By RAYMOND ROSSON 


County Agent, Washington County, Tenn, 


How simple farm problems would 
be if there were no such thing as 
change. There have been enormous 


changes in the past few years and the 


farmer is fast learning to adjust his 
plans to these changes. 


Just to be real honest about 
these changes, I think most of our 
better farmers (on the young side 
of life) make changes to suit con- 
ditions even faster than his cous- 
ins in the towns or cities. 


I realize there will be some read- 
ers who will not agree with such a 
statement but having contacted both 
rural and city folks for the past 35 
years I want to say there are some 
real farmers operating today. There 
are farmers who not only make the 
“touchdown” they are “kicking the 
goal.” 


And if there were no farmers 
like that we would not see in print, 
“13% of our population produces 
a surplus of food and fiber while 
the other 87% have never produced 
a surplus of consumer goods.” * 


I’ve been watching other changes 
and here’s one I wish each dealer of 
any size (if his business will justify 
a salesman) would consider, and that 
is: Find a bright farm lad that has 
made good in 4-H Club work, gradu- 
ated from an agricultural college, 
and spent four or five years in the 
field, doing extension work. Give him 
a show and tell him, “No business 
is good business unless it serves its 
customers.” 


As I write this, I am thinking 
of a firm which has a young agri- 
cultural graduate meeting and ad- 
vising farmers and this firm’s busi- 
ness is growing too. 


You have to be on your toes these 
days if you keep up with our better 
farmers. Who wants to stay “put” 
anyway? 


FARM CHEMICALS—This sales-inviting display of garden, lawn and farm 
chemicals is bolstered by a seed display at the new Donlea Town & Country 
Store, Albert Lea, Minn. Merchandise is well-displayed and clearly price 
marked, encouraging self-service shopping. 


Farm Chemicals Added 


Southern Minnesota Retail Store 
Stresses Town and Country Sales 


The development of retail stores 
to serve as supply centers for the 
gardener, suburban home owner as 
well as the farmer is typified by the 
Donlea Town & Country Store at 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


The store is a recently opened cen- 
ter which can supply practically any 
item needed by the owner of a lawn, 
garden or farm. It is affiliated with 
Donovan’s, Inc., a feed manufactur- 
ing and retailing company. 

There are predictions that rural 
and urban economies and living will 
become more and more a part of one 
another. As one authority put it, the 
city limit sign no longer means the 
same as it did a generation ago. It 
is no longer a cultural, recreational, 
educational or economic boundary. 

Perhaps developments of this sort 
will lead to more of the “town and 
country store” approaches in mer- 
chandising. At any rate, there is an 
example of this sort of development 
in the Donovan operation. 

Joe Donovan, head of Donovan’s 
Inc., cites a number of reasons why 
he decided to build a new retail store. 

The store is designed to become the 
merchandising arm of the company, 
which will be coordinated with the 
main activity, that of manufacturing 
and distributing feed. 

The company has for many years 
been handling many related lines of 
merchandise, such as fertilizers and 
other farm chemicals, pet foods and 
seeds. The retail store allows an ex- 
pansion of these lines and the addi- 
tion of many other items for town 
and country home owners. 

The store permits all merchandise 
to be displayed to its best advantage 
so that a better selling job can be 
accomplished. 

“The difficulty before we had the 
store was that there was no conven- 
ient, attractive and modern retail 
area in which to properly display al- 
lied merchandise,” says Mr. Donovan. 
“We had to use a small area in the 
mill and this was not satisfactory. 
Now we have a modern, well-lighted, 


inviting retail store to better serve 
our customers,” he adds. 

“The ‘town and country’ type of 
store seems to be what is needed in 
this community,” Mr. Donovan con- 
tinues. In commenting on this need, 
he brought out the point, as men- 
tioned previously, that rural and ur- 
ban economies and living are coming 
closer together. 


“We have an increasing number of 
home owners who are shifting to the 
‘suburban’ type of living,” Mr. Dono- 
van states. He explains it this way: 


“There is a movement of popula- 
tion to small acreages around Albert 
Lea. We have investigated thorough- 
ly and found the prospects good for 
specialty feeds and for lawn and gar- 
den supplies. Two federal highways 
will soon intersect near Albert Lea. 
Construction has begun and many 
farms are being cut into small acre- 
ages. Some are an acre or less, some 
are a little larger. The owners of 
these small tracts of land will be our 
main prospects. We also have a 
goodly number of prospects who live 
within the city, which has a popula- 
tion of about 20,000 persons including 
suburban residents.” 

The town and country store, meas- 
uring 60 by 70 ft. is devoted entirely 
to retail purposes except for Mr. 
Donovan's office. 

Street parking (limited to one 
hour) and a parking lot, in the rear 
of the store, permit 40 vehicles to be 
handled at one time. 

The store is a one story, cement 
block building with a brick front. The 
“see-through” display windows pro- 
vide plenty of light which is supple- 
mented by fluorescent artificial lights. 

The interior of the store is re- 
mindful of a modern super-market 
with numerous island displays and 
only a few wall shelves. All merchan- 
dise is easily accessible to prospects 
and is plainly price marked. 

Here are some of the items handled 
in the store: Pet foods, fertilizers, 
pesticides, herbicides, seeds (field, 


(Continued on page 14) 
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What’s New... 


In Produets, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6590—Mineral 


Products Folder 


The Minerals & Chemicals Corpo- 
ration of America has prepared a 
folder entitled “Minchemistry at 
Work.” The folder describes “quick, 
easy production of dry, free-flowing 
pesticides dust bases from sticky solid 
poisons.” Properties of Attaclay, the 
company’s Attapulgite carrier and 
diluent, are outlined. Secure the fold- 
er by checking No. 6590 on the cou- 
pon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6591—Trailer 


Mounted Sprayer 


An “all-crop” pull-behind liquid fer- 
tilizer sprayer has been developed by 
Lennox Industries. The sprayer is 
called an all-purpose unit for use with 
any kind of spray—weed, insect or 
fertilizer. Among its features are a 
“full-floating” boom using a hydraulic 
shock absorber; a “break-away” 
hinge to enable wing booms to move 
backward and forward when an ob- 
struction is hit; direct-drive pumps 
driven by tractor PTO shaft; 6-row 
boom with optional boom extensions 
to convert into an 8-row sprayer; 
spray controls on tractor; 13 flat 
spray nozzles with interchangeable 
tips; full line of accessories for spe- 
cial jobs; and aluminum and stainless 


No. 5692—Truck Crane 
0 No. 5701—Valve Bag 
No. 5710—Buildings 
(J No. 5719—Disc Feeder 
0 No. 5721—Pallet 

C1) No. 5722—Speed Reducers 
(0 No. 5736—Bag Closer 

(C1 No. 6579—Rotary Dryers 
No. 6580—Chlorosis 


steel pressure regulator. Secure lit- 
erature giving full details by check- 
ing No. 6591 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it to Croplife. 


No. 6592—Fungicide 


A technical bulletin on Terraclor, a 
new fungicide recommended for the 
control of a number of crop diseases, 
primarily certain soil-borne types, is 
announced by Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corp. Terraclor is the firm’s reg- 
istered trade mark for pentachloroni- 
trobenzene (PCNB). Terraclor is spe- 
cific for a number of important soil- 
borne diseases. The product is avail- 
able in various commercial formula- 
tions—as dust, wettable powders and 
emulsifiable concentrates. It is com- 
patible with all insecticides and fun- 
gicides with a pH of 7 or below which 
are similar in formulation, company 


Send me information on the items marked: 


CLIP OUT—FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE —FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


officials say. It is highly stable, rela- 


C) No. 6581—Liquid Unit 

No. 6584—Soil Bag 

No. 6586—Applicator 

No. 6587—Spreader 

1) No. 6588—Sulfur Brochure 
] No. 6589—Liquid Spreader 
No. 6590—Mineral Products 
No. 6591—Sprayer 

No. 6592—-Fungcide 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Croplife 


Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


seen 


tively non-poisonous, and has a long 
residual, it is claimed. The product 
is broadcast or dusted in the row 
with suitable applicators. Convention- 
al equipment is used for spray appli- 
cation. The material is non-corrosive. 
Additional information and literature 
are available by checking No. 6592 on 
the coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 5722—Speed 
Reducers 


A new, illustrated, 8-page brochure 
showing the line of Strong-Scott 
Manufacturing Co.’s speed reducers 
is available. The reducers are rec- 
ommended for speed reduction of 
% to 50 H.P., on equipment such 
as elevator legs, conveyors and many 
other types of equipment. Check No. 
5722 on the coupon and mail it to 
secure the bulletin. 


No. 5692—Truek 


Crane 


A truck crane unit has been added 
to the truck equipment lines of the 
Anthony Co. it was announced 
through officials of Truck-Crane, Inc., 
subsidiary of the Anthony Co. The 
truck crane unit requires 18 in. of 
space behind the truck or tractor cab 
and leaves the body free for the pay- 


load, officials said. Loading, hauling 
and unloading are combined into one 
work unit, it is claimed. Hydraulic 
power is provided and the boom swing 
is 280°. It projects or retracts hy- 
draulically in the horizontal position 
or at any point up to an 85° eleva- 
tion. Both horizontal and elevating 
type booms are available. Capacity 
is 5,000 Ib. and ground level operation 
is possible. Check No. 5692 on the 


coupon and mail it to secure full de- 
tails. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 


ucts, literature and services. 


No. 5719—Dise Feeder 


A new series of MECO SRV vari- 
able speed disc feeders, designed 
especially for batching or proportion- 
ing of crushed or ground dry ma- 
terial such as chemicals and addi- 
tives, has been announced by the 
Manufacturers Equipment Co. The 
rate of discharge on the feeders is 


said to be accurately contro} 
can be varied during operat; 
a hand wheel adjustment. 

sizes are available. The smallest Unit 
has a constant feed range from 

light trickle up to 2,000 pounds pe, 
hour. Larger models can feed up . 
80 tons per hour. Models equipped 
with paddles are available where in. 
tense bin agitation is desired. A de. 
scriptive bulletin is available. Check 
No. 5719 on the coupon and mail jt 
to this publication. 


No. 5736—Bag Closing 
Machine 


led and 
On with 
Severa] 


+ 


the bag and then seals it by a spe- 
cially designed wire ring and up to 
1,800 paper bags per hour can be 
closed, according to company officials. 
The models can be used in a variety 
of plant arrangements. Secure the 
folder by checking No. 5736 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 5721—Pallet 


The Sterling Lumber & Supply 
Co. reports a new development in 
pallet manufacture with its product 
called by the trade name, “Fine- 
Sawn” pallet. The firm’s process is 
claimed to produce uniformly finished 
deckboards and stringers in fewer 
operations and with less waste than 
several other methods at less than 
usual cost. A “flocked” non-slip sur- 
face helps prevent bags and other 
items from slipping, according to the 
company. Details and prices are avail- 
able without charge. Check No. 5721 
on the coupon and mail it to this 
publication. 


No. 6587—Lime., 
Fertilizer Spreader 


Ten-ton loads of lime and fertilizer 
are claimed to spew from custom 
bodies on the International Harvester 
Company’s model VF-192 motor 
trucks at a 144-tons-per-minute rate 
in soil building services provided by 
the Cooperative Grange League Fed- 
eration Exchange, Inc. to member 
farmers in New York, New Jersey 
and northern Pennsylvania. Newest 
units of the 175-truck fleet GLF em- 
ploys in this agricultural service are 
like that pictured above at Nichols, 
N.Y., RF-192 tandem models. The s!X- 
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A new descriptive folder outlining 
features of the automatic bag lg. 
ing machine manufactured by the 
Hamer Machine Co. is available, The 
unit is described as a fully automatic 
closer for 2-, 5-, 10- and 25-Ib. bags 
Units are also available for 50- anq 
100-lb. bag sizes. An arrangement o 
chain drives compresses the top oj 
Var 
! 
| a line 
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with auxiliary transmis- 


la rs, 
“a ig spread acreage that ranges 
Vera] aia flat to hilly, rough and soft. 


k tires have on and off- 


Uni truc. : 
casings and the eight rear 
per fires have lug treads. Spreading gear, 
ID to fabricated in the GLF shops here, 
Ppeq was designed by the cooperative's soil 
in. building division. Truck transmission 
de. is five speed, with direct in fifth. The 
heck auxiliary two-speed transmission 
iil it mits specific range variances for lime 
(high) and fertilizer (low). Secure 
complete details by checking No. 6587 

ng on the coupon and mailing it to Crop- 
life. 

ning No. 6588—Sulfur 


Brochure 


The The Stauffer Chemical Co. has pub- 
atic lished a comprehensive 48-page 
fags, prochure on sulfur. The brochure con- 
and tains a description of production and 
t of refining techniques, statistics on the 
) of world’s production of sulfur, and 


7m notes on the various uses of the ma- 
terial. It also includes specifications 
4 for the several types of conventional 
| and insoluble sulfurs used in industry 
and agriculture, and tabulations of 
the physical and chemical properties 
of sulfur in its different forms. A 
Le copy of the brochure, “Stauffer Sul- 
furs,” is available free on request. 
Check No. 6588 on the coupon and 
mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6539—Hose Pump 
Spreaders 
A selling and renting plan for 
Linck’s liquid spreaders has been set 
up for dealers, according to the O. E. 
Linck Co., Inc. The program offers 
| a line of concentrated lawn chemicals 
4 and patented liquid spreaders, which 
were developed under the patents of 
spe- the University of Tennessee, accord- 
} to ing to Linck officials. A folder on the 
= program outlines the firm’s line of 
ety 
the 
the 
ub- 


lawn chemicals, i i 
cals, including a crab 
or weed killer, fungicide, in- 
te €, fertilizer, nitrogen, iron and 


Wetting a 
by 18 agent. Secure the details by 
d- cocking No. 6589 on the coupon and 
er ling it to Croplife. 


Neo. 3701—Pasted 
Valve Bag 


“—? & Smiths announces its new 
side strength) multi- 
ed es Pre bag is a standard past- 
run lo © Dag with a reinforcing strip 
reing ngitudinally along each edge to 

oe the sides and the valve and 
sien corners. The manufacturer 
10% its new bag may save up to 
ad bs the cost of a sewn valve bag 
fe P to 5% on the cost of a stand. 
mae valve bag. The company 
the States: “In principle, 
is superior to the sewn 
remow “ Strip bag: when a ply is 
i mets from the sewn bag, the bag 
also 1 ed along the ends. The bag 

Superior to the strength end 

for it gives the bag reinforce- 


ment along the sides and shoulders; 
the strength end bag reinforces only 
the shoulders, and the sewing weak- 
ens the ends. For further informa- 
tion check No. 5701 on the coupon 
and mail it to this publication. 


No. 6586—Dispenser- 
Applicator 


The Howry-Berg Steel & Iron 
Works has engineered and tested a 
combined machine which is claimed 
to dispense all dry chemicals through 
the use of a conveyor belt arrange- 
ment, and thoroughly mixes the 
chemicals into the soil by means of 
special tiller applicator wheels. Both 
operations are said to be accomplish- 


ed simultaneously, placing the chem- 
icals only where needed, without loss 
from wind drift. Machines are at- 
tachable to tool or cultivator bars 
mounted on farm tractors and are 
obtainable for band widths of 6, 8, 10, 
12, and 18 in. Tiller applicator units 
equipped with spray nozzle holders 
for use with wettable chemicals are 
also available for band widths 4 to 18 
in., in increments of 2 in. Secure com- 
plete details by checking No. 6586 on 
the coupon and mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6580—Chlorosis 
Treatment 


Chlorosis—caused by a deficiency of 
iron in plant and tree leaves which 
often results in below-standard har- 
vest—can now be treated through the 
use of Greenz 26, an iron complex 
especially developed by the Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. for use as a leaf 
spray. The firm’s announcement 
states: ‘When applied to foliage, 
Greenz 26 solution: (1) turns chloro- 
tic yellow leaves green; (2) restores 
vitality to iron-deficient plants; and 
(3) improves quality and quantity of 
crop from iron-deficient trees and 
plants. The product may also be used 
for soil application to potted plants 
or plants having small root volume 
close to the surface. It can be ap- 
plied with any type of spray rig.” 
For further information check No. 
6580 on the coupon and mail it to 
Croplife. 


No. 6579—Rotary 


Dryers 


Information about Standard-Hersey 
dryers for processing potash and 
other chemicals is available from the 
Standard Steel Corp. The company, 
specializing in the design and manu- 
facture of rotary dryers since 1878, 
has made rotary dryers up to 12 ft. 
in diameter for the fertilizer indus- 
try. These concurrent rotary dryers, 
with floating tires mounted on shims 
and held in place by keeper blocks, 
are typical of Standard-Hersey in- 
stallations in the potash and ferti- 
lizer industry, company spokesmen 
said. Pictured is the burner end of an 
8-ft. diameter by 60-ft. long rotary 
dryer in operation at the potash 
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Advertisement 


The Bulletin Board 


No. 26 in a series from the Spencer Chemi- 
cal Magazine, “Today's Fertilizer Dealer” 


The Spencer 


uestion Box 


Edited by 


Proctor Gull 


Chief Agronomist,Spencer Chemical Co. 


“The Question Box" is one of 
the most popular features of 
TFD, Spencer Chemical Com- 
pany's magazine for fertilizer 
dealers. Questions submitted by 
dealers are answered by Proc- 
tor Gull, head of Spencer's 
7-man field agronomy team. 
Here are a few timely questions 
and answers from recent issues 
of TFD. 


1, QUESTION: What general fertil- 
izer recommendations can be made 
for home gardens?—J. J. DeHaan, 
Farmers Co-Operative Exchange, 
Pella, Ia. 
ANSWER: For best results, of course, 
a soil test would be the ideal solution, 
in order to determine what ratio of 
complete fertilizer should be used. 
But generally, in fertilizing home 
gardens the first recommendation 
would be to use a good application of 
well-rotted barnyard manure. Most of 
our gardens have a problem as far 
as organic matter is concerned, and 
this practice would take care of that 
requirement. 


As to a general fertilizer recom- 
mendation, I would say this: For root 
crops, you might suggest a material 
such as 4-12-4, 5-20-20 or 6-24-12, and 
for leafy crops an analysis such as 
8-16-16, and 8-8-6 or 16-20-0. The 
rate of application would be about 
three pounds per 100 square feet. 


The fertilizer could be broadcast 
on top and worked into the soil, 
either by plowing under or spading 
in. Of course, with such crops as 
sweet corn, peas, beans and tomatoes, 
a higher yield can be obtained if in 
addition a small amount of nitrogen 
is sidedressed. But timing is impor- 
tant here! For instance, with toma- 
toes, it is important that the nitrogen 
not be applied until the fruit has 
begun to set. 


To Fertilizer Dealers ONLY 


A general recommendation cover- 
ing a wide variety of garden crops is 
difficult, but after all, in most home 
gardens it is not going to be possible 
to fertilize each vegetable on an in- 
dividual basis. Generally speaking we 
can say this—the leafy crops need 
large amounts of nitrogen, the root 
crops need large amounts of potash. 
Of course, both vegetable crops 
need adequate amounts of all plant 
foods to do well. By following even 
such general recommendations, you 
will probably find that almost all 
gardens can be improved consider- 
ably. 


2. QUESTION: Are there any pros or 
cons for or against soaking seed corn 
in a fertilizer solution prior to plant- 
ing?—Eugene Bardonner, Bardonner 
Farm Service, New Palestine, Ind. 


ANSWER: There are more factors 
against the practice than for it. To 
get enough fertilizer on the seed to do 
much good, you immediately create 
other problems. 


The biggest problem in such a prac- 
tice is the salt concentration of the 
fertilizer (nitrogen and _ potash), 
which may inhibit germination. You 
may have experienced the same trou- 
ble by placing too much fertilizer salt 
with corn seed as a starter. 


Trouble from starter fertilizer with 
less than 50 pounds of nitrogen and 
50 pounds of potash is usually a mat- 
ter of poor placement as mentioned 
above, and is common with the split 
boot attachment. Starter fertilizer 
should be placed about two inches to 
the side and one or two inches below 
the seed to minimize salt effects in 
case of dry weather and to give the 
true starter effect—and this is a far 
cry from applying fertilizer solution 
to the seed! 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
a € 609 Dwight Building 
| Kansas City 5, Missouri 
: . Gentlemen: I am a fertilizer dealer not g 
presently receiving Today’s Fertilizer 
HE SPE W CER Dealer magazine. Please send me a free § 
subscription without obligation. 
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refinery of the National Potash Co., 
Carlsbad, N.M. For complete details 
check No. 6579 on the coupon and 
mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6581—Liquid 
Fertilizer Unit 


Indian Point Farm Supply an- 
nounces the production of its new 
five-ton batch liquid fertilizer unit. 


The plant will produce 200 tons per 
day, state company officials. Their 
announcement continues: “Ingredi- 
ents are weighed in the stainless 
steel tank. Potash and urea are in- 
troduced with the fiber glass cup 
elevator. All control valves for mix- 
ing, pumping to storage and loading 
out spray trucks are within easy 
reach of the operator at the control 
panel. The unit can be purchased 
separately or complete with all stor- 
age tanks, plumbing and load-out 
lines.” Pictured is the skid mixing 
unit. To secure complete details check 
No. 6581 on the coupon and mail it 
to Croplife. 


No. 5710—Steel 
Buildings 


Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc., an- 
nounces a new line of “Perfection” 
prefabricated steel buildings for fac- 
tory, farm and commercial use. A 
truss-type building with panel side- 
walls and ends, the building is avail- 
able in a variety of standard sizes 
and styles in regular increments up 
to 100 ft. in width, 20 ft. in height 
and unlimited lengths. Prefabricated 
wall panels, with door and window 
frames installed during fabrication, 
permit quick erection of the build- 
ings, it is claimed. The roof is the 
only area requiring sheeting in the 
field. Available with the building are 
industrial windows, doors, translucent 
roof panels, insulation, guttering, 
ventilators and louvers. Partitions, 
cranes and monorails are also avail- 
able upon special request. Secure de- 
tails by checking No. 5710 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publica- 
tion. 


No. 6584—Soil Sample 
Bag 


A standard paper bag designed 
specifically to hold soil samples for 
chemical analysis has been developed 
by the Shellmar-Betner Flexible 
Packaging Division of Continental 
Can Co. The company states the bags 
are “clean and easy to mark” and 
“are made of sturdy bleached Kraft 
paper, lined with protective glassine 
paper.” Each bag is equipped with a 
steel tie that rolls up to further pro- 
tect the soil contents. They can be 
supplied either plain or imprinted 
with a form that lists the farmer’s 
name, bag contents and crop infor- 
mation. The bag is 3% in. wide by 
2% in. deep (front to back) by 9% 
in. tall. For complete details check 
No. 6584 on the coupon and mail it to 
Croplife. 


CSC DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—A dividend of 25¢ 
per share has been declared on the 
outstanding common stock of Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp., payable June 
28, 1957 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on June 7, 1957. 
Previous payment was 25¢ per share 
on March 29, 1957. 


RINGING THE CASH REGISTER 


A. H. Meinershagen, Higginsville, Mo., is one of many 
successful dealers who has developed a fertilizer library 
in his store, according to the Fertility Builder, a pub- 
lication of the Soil Fertility and Plant Nutrition Council 
of Missouri. A handy rack of fertilizer literature is a real 
interest builder for fertilizer sales. Such booklets, bul- 
letins and folders serve an advertising function as well as 


Fertilizer 
Library 


a source of helpful information on fertilizer topics for 
the customer. A wide variety of literature on most all 
subjects can be easily obtained from such sources as the 


U.S, Department of Agriculture, land grant colleges, fer- 
tilizer manufacturers and suppliers, fertilizer educational 
bureaus and through trade publications. Literature that 
illustrates nutrient deficiency symptoms, lists nutrient re- 
>: moval figures by crops and that gives general fertilizer 
recommendations are especially effective. Good house- 
keeping rules should be observed in keeping the library 


attractive and neat. 


Study Reveals Full 
Fertilization Nets 
Highest Profits 


COLUMBIA, MO.—The answer to 
a problem that is frequently tossed 
at fertilizer dealers by their farmer 
customers has been provided by the 
University of Missouri extension soils 
specialists. The question often posed 
by a customer is this: 

“I have a limited number of dol- 
lars to spend on fertilizer and soil 
treatment. I know what the recom- 
mendations are for maximum corn 
yields, but I can’t afford to follow 
that program for all the acres of 
corn I intend to plant. Should I give 
full soil treatment to a limited num- 
ber of acres, planting in the remain- 
ing acreage without any treatment, 
or should I give all the acres I am 
going to plant partial treatment?” 

John Falloon, soils specialist, has 
analyzed the alternatives and shows 
that full treatment on limited acre- 
age is the most profitable. Here is 
how he figures: 

Cost per acre for raising corn with 
no soil treatment is $18. Cost per 
acre for full soil treatment is $20, 
for a total of $38 per acre. By using 
partial treatment at a cost of $10 
per acre, the cost per acre of raising 
corn could be reduced to $28. 

Average yield for corn with no 
treatment at the university has been 
41 bu. per acre; for full soil treat- 
ment it has been 78 bu.; and for par- 
tial treatment it has been 50 bu. 

Figuring corn at $1.25 bu., the net 
profit per acre for the three different 
methods would be as follows: 


No treatment: $33 net profit per 
acre (41 bu. @$1.25 minus $18 
cost). 

Full treatment: $60 net (78 bu. 
@$1.25 minus $38). 

Partial treatment: $35 net (50 
bu. @$1.25 minus $28). 


Assuming that $500 is to be spent 


for soil treatment, it could be spent 
as follows: $10 for partial treatment 
on 50 acres, or $20 for full treat- 
ment on 25 acres. 

The partial treatment method on 
50 acres would produce a net cash 
return of 50 times $35 for a total of 
$1,750. 


Full treatment on 25 acres would 
produce a net return of 25 times 
$60 for a total of $1,500. On the re- 
maining untreated 25 acres the 
cash return would be 25 times $33 
for a total of $825. The total of 
these two 25 acre plots would be 
$2,325. 


On the basis of these figures, Mr. 
Falloon said, there can be little doubt 
that full soil treatment on a limited 
number of acres is more profitable 
than limited treatment on a larger 
acreage. In this case the expendi- 
ture of $500 in soil treatment pro- 
duced a net income of $1,750 on the 
partial treatment method of larger 
acreage as against $2,325 for the full 
treatment on smaller acreage. 


Phosphate Availability 


Tested in Minnesota 


ST. PAUL—For some crops at 
least, it makes little difference when 
phosphate fertilizer is applied, as far 
as availability of that nutrient is con- 
cerned, A. C. Caldwell, University of 
Minnesota soils scientist, bases that 
conclusion on tests conducted on Far- 
go silt loam in the Red River Valley 
in recent years. 

Dr. Caldwell used sweet clover 
fields that were plowed under in 
June, summer fallowed and planted 
to sugar beets the following spring. 
Then the land was split up into 
plots. Each one received 2 rates of 
application—200 and 400 Ib. of phos- 
phate—but at different times. 

Some plots received the phosphate 
before the sod was plowed under, 
some had it broadcast in the fall and 
others had it broadcast the following 
spring just before planting time. All 
the phosphate used was “tagged” 
with radioactive isotopes. 


YEAR ’ROUND SALES—The Waukesha Lime Co., Waukesha, Wis., has a 
number of attractive billboards in Waukesha County which advertise year 
round lime spreading service. The signs are pictorial and help keep prospects 


conscious of their lime needs. 
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monia dealer, believes in letting tes 
plots, plus constant follow-up, se} hi 
fertilizer. Here he is shown with ong 
of several tanks that he owns. 


Wisconsin Dealer 
Lets Test Plots 


Sell Fertilizer 


Charles Unrath, Route 1, Nashotah 
Wis., is a dealer who gets his suppl 
of anhydrous ammonia from a plan 
at Mapleton, Wis., and last year he 
got many farmers to try 5- and 10-acr 
plots, fertilized with anhydrous am 
monia. This test plot idea, plus con 


stant follow-up and sales presenta Failu 
tions of anhydrous ammonia 
has enabled Mr. Unrath to get a goodiii/much a 
volume of business from test ploffa good 
farmers. the soil 
Mr. Unrath charges $3 per acre forum Ohio St 
applicating, and 9¢ a pound for anhy ggg mist. 
drous ammonia. Thus far, he has fergam | Mar 
tilized mostly corn and grain fieldsim Populat 
He has had a number of corn fields Pe 2¢! 
with unfertilized strips, and he findggm®s Mid 
it excellent sales promotion to urgagmmtecomn 
farmers to inspect those fields, ong Plants 
drive them there himself to show thagmgPer ac! 
difference and then talk fertilizatio The 
for fall or spring. insuffi 
“It is very seldom that one can impro 
get a farmer to put in an order among 
for 40 or more acres fertilized, many 


without having tried out a test Mm ‘talk 


strip,” says Mr. Unrath. “They like ' 
to see for themselves.” a seet 
inch r 
‘It is difficult to do pioneerin 
work without a soil test,” states Mr Dr. 
Unrath. “Most of my customers knowgmg follow 
that their soils are shy in nitrogengm State a 
but the soil test shows this clearlygm ' of 
and also shows any other deficiencies *PPlica 
We always tell the farmer that ally @Pplyin 
necessary elements need to be added fertiliz 
to get a profitable crop—not just nig Popula 
trogen.” mendec 
“Wisconsin farmers led all othe Aa 
states in production of corn per acré sata 
last year,” he declares, “and as the! “— 
fertilize more and more, they'll b4 ad, 


mighty hard to beat,” says Mr. Un 
rath. 

Thus far, Mr. Unrath has applic 
anhydrous only to corn and gra! 
crops, but he reports that it is bein 
used with truck crops in some Wis 
consin areas. 

Mr. Unrath has a 1,000-gal. trans 
port truck and also two applicator’ 
and several 100-gal. tanks. 

“We are not having any troublé 
with collections,” he states. “Farm 


lizer,” 


Lime 
hoostin 


ers are willing to pay for fertilize! are 
when due. More and more of they... y 
are realizing that fertilizer of 
right kind is an excellent investmen 1,500 


that it will help them produce 
on an acre at lower cost.” Ib. of : 


IN NEW POST 

STILLWATER, OKLA.—Dr. 
old Eck, Oklahoma A&M-USDA e™ 
ployed agronomist since 1951, has 4° 
cepted a full-time agricultural! 
search service postion at the South 
western Great Plains field stati 
near Amarillo, At his new position, h4 
will conduct fertility work on 17! 
gated crops and physiology of plan 
under drouth conditions. 


iia 
| 
AR ROUND SPREADING SERVICE . 
AT HRICTION | OF HY. 16 164 


1 wet weather has improved 


i ects for Kentucky bluegrass 
+ yields in Iowa—but it’s also 


ano favorable to weed and dis- 
appa A seed specialist at 
Howa State College, Louis Bass, said 
hat spray treatments for both weed 
End disease control will increase seed 
ntials. 
sks with 2,4-D will check 
weed infestations, and 
ba vi]l not affect the quality of the seed 
rop. Mr. Bass said good weed con- 
rol in college tests has been obtain- 
d with an application of 1 lb. per 
acre of actual 2,4-D. Either ester or 
amine forms of 2,4-D are satisfactory. 
Mr. Bass and E. P. Sylwester, weed 
control specialist, have also found a 
59.50 mixture of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T 
(brush-killer) effective in controlling 
hroadleaved weeds. The weed killers 
should not be applied when blue- 
grass is in bloom, Mr. Bass said. But 
treatment can be carried out anytime 
before or after this stage. 


* 


Failure to plant a big enough stalk 
factsm population can cut corn yields as 
good much as 30%, even if a farmer does 
plotf/ma good job of fertilizing and tilling 
the soil, reports Dr. H. J. Mederski, 
Ohio State Experiment Station agron- 
omist. 
s fer “Many farmers have corn plant 
fields Populations of only 10,000 or 11,000 
field per acre,” says Dr. Mederski, “where 
finda 2S Midwestern agronomists generally 
urgegm™ recommend at least 15,000 to 17,000 
s, org Plants to help insure maximum yields 
Per acre.” 


atio The Ohio agronomist says that 
insufficient rates of planting and 
improper placement of fertilizer are 
among important reasons why 
ized, «Many farmers fail to have a big 
test Mm Stalk population. “In Ohio,” he 
like says, “we like to see a farmer drop 
a seed every 744 or 8 inches in 42- 
inch rows when he plants corn.” 
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Dr. Mederski advises farmers to 
follow the recommendations of their 
state agricultural college in the mat- 
ter of planting rates and fertilizer 
applications. “If a farmer is already 
applying the recommended amount of 
fertilizer and he steps up the stalk 
population per acre to the recom- 
mended rate, he probably won’t have 
othemm ° Put on added fertilizer,” he says. 
— But if he is applying an insufficient 
they “Mount of fertilizer with a large 
Il bd plant population, he will have to in- 
“Tease his total application of ferti- 


lizer,” 
* 


Lime and fertilizer are a crop- 
vesting team that can increase corn 
- nearly 30 bu. per acre, oats 18 
. and hay production more than 
ransjam ‘Wo tons per acre, compared to yields 
ator$ = unlimed and unfertilized fields. 
_* the report of L. E, Engelbert, 
Coe of Wisconsin soils special- 
Summarizing 12-year tests at 
‘lize OWED, Wis, 
then te the beginning of the tests, the 
tha men added lime at the rate of 
ment 15 - per acre. Then they applied 
morgal per acre of 0-20-20 fertilizer. 
" Planting time corn received 150 


‘Of 3-12-12 in th ; 
Ib. of 0-20.90 e row; oats got 300 


yplie 
gral 
bein 

Wis 


‘oubl¢ 


in corn yields on the 
rs and fertilized field totaled 
Period. per acre for the 12 year 
or an average of 29.8 bu. 
to re yearly. Oats yields in- 
“sed 216 Ib. or 18 bu. per year; 


and 
wally” 25.1 tons, or 2.1 tons an- 


Mn felds getting lime alone, corn 
oS Increased 13.7 bu. per acre an- 


FARM SERVICE DATA 
Extension Station Reports 


nually, or a total of 165 bu. for the 
12 year period. Oats yields were 
boosted five bushels per acre or a 
total of 61 bu.; and hay yields went 
up about one-half a ton per acre. | 

Where fertilizer alone was used, 
corn yields increased 21% bu. per 
acre annually; oats yields increased 
17 bu. and hay yields increased 1.2 
tons per acre. 

* 


Soils research workers have more 
evidence that fertilizers don’t affect 
all crops the same way. In trials on 
fields in northeastern Minnesota, oats 
needed phosphorus more than any 


other nutrient. Potatoes needed po- 
tassium most, and hay yields were 
boosted most by phosphate and po- 
tash together. 

These reports come from A. C. 
Caldwell, University of Minnesota 
soils scientist, And W. W. Nelson, 
agronomist at the Northeast Experi- 
ment station, Duluth. 

Last summer, they tested applica- 
tions of nitrogen, phosphate and po- 
tash, alone and in combination, on 
oats, potatoes and hay. 


Unfertilized oats averaged 16.4 bu. 
per acre. Plots that received phos- 
phate alone yielded 43 bu.—nearly 6 
bu. higher than oat plots receiving 
both phosphate and potash and only a 
bushel lower than plots that received 
complete fertilizer. 

In hay, the best increase came from 
adding both potash and phosphate, 
but potash was the most limiting nu- 
trient. Unfertilized first-year hay 
plots averaged about 2 tons per acre, 
while plots receiving potash alone 
averaged 3.06 tons. Potash and phos- 
phate together brought yields up to 
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3.16 tons per acre, but first-year plots 
receiving all three nutrients actually 
averaged lower yields—2.77 tons— 
than potash-phosphate plots. 

Results were similar in second-year 
hay, except that adding nitrogen in 
complete fertilizer did help some in 
this case. Nitrogen alone, though, 
made no increase. 

Potato yields were highest—304 bu. 
per acre—on land that received nitro- 
gen, phosphate and potash, but po- 
tash made more difference than any 
single nutrient. Unfertilized potatoes 
averaged 74 bu. per acre, compared to 
155 where potash alone was added. 
Phosphate alone brought yields of 87 
bu. per acre and nitrogen alone 
brought no yield increase at all in 
potatoes. 


$2 TO $5 FOR $1 
EAST LANSING, MICH.—A $1 in- 
vestment in nitrogen fertilizer for 
corn can return between $2 and $5 
in the fall, according to Jim Porter, 
extension soils scientist at Michigan 
State University. 


yeor or more. 


Along ditches 
and canals 


Phone Aurora 6-8545. 


Aurora, Ill. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


For hard to kill weeds- 
use the “Old Proven Standby” 


PENNSALT 


Sodium Chlorate is the time-proven herbicide 
to control those hard-to-kill, deep-rooted perennials. 
When used properly, it destroys both tops and 

roots of all plants including weeds and grasses. 

Heavy applications may prevent plant growth for a 


KILLS Bindweed, Canadian Thistle, Hoary Cress, Leafy Spurge, 
Russian Knapweed, Bermuda Grass, Quack Grass and many 


other perennial weeds and grasses. 


FOR POSITIVE CONTROL OF WEEDS AND GRASSES 


Along fences 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Along roadsides 
and rights-of-way. 


IN THE MIDWEST—write or telephone for free bulletin 
No. A-8 to the PENNSALT CHEMICALS Northern Agricultural 
Chemicals office, 309 Graham Building, Aurora, Illinois. 


PENNSALT OF WASHINGTON DIVISION 


PENNSALT CHEMICALS 


(Formerly Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company of Washington) 


Bryan, Tex. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


CORPORATION 


Portland, Ore. 


WARNING 


SALT OF WAS 
PE 


Packed in 100 lb, 
steel containers. 
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When Oscar, the rotund, balding 
and exacting partner of the firm of 
Schoenfeld & McGillicuddy, opened 
the door to the big sales room that 
morning, he thought that something 
was different. Like a bird dog scent- 
ing something, he blinked, then look- 
ed around, and then he saw it. 

The “it” was a large cardboard 
sign—about 18 in. high and 20 ft. 
long, which hung suspended from the 
ceiling over two islands. A big head- 
line said, ““Why Not Aim for 100 Bu. 
of Corn This Year?” and then a sec- 
ond line of copy, slightly smaller, 
read, “Give It a Shot of Anhydrous 
Now . . . Ask Us.” 

“Ach!” cried Oscar. “Such a big 
sign. I’ll bet it cost a lot of money!” 
He ran forward, touched the sign, 
saw that it was doubled-sided. In 
other words, whoever had made it, 
had cut an old sign in half and made 
a sign with similar copy on both 
sides. 


“Well!” said Oscar self righteous- 
ly. “If Pat did it, ach, he must have 
remembered what I said about 
costs. He used old cardboard, an 
old sign and painted copy on the 
blank sides. Maybe he is improv- 
ing.” But then he frowned, “Ach, 
but I bet he paid a fancy sum to 
have someone letter it. No, it 
looks a little homemade. Maybe he 
made it himself. Hm.” 


Frowning, he went to the coat 
rack, took off his raincoat and hat 
and then looked back at the sign. 
“But we don’t need it,” he defended. 
“We have been doing a lot of advert- 
ising on corn this spring. Too much. 
Why does Pat have to spend all that 
time monkeying around on signs and 


Doing Business With 


Oscar 


other promotions? Better he should 
spend time on collections. Then we 
would get something.” 

At this moment, plump, ulcerish 
Tillie Mason came in, folded her 
multi-colored parasol. 

“Look,” Oscar said, considerably in 
a lather. “He has done it again. A 
crazy sign for more business. And 
the accounts need collecting. I sup- 
pose he’s so tired he has to sleep 
until 10 this morning.” 

Tillie looked disturbed. “Don’t you 
and Pat fight again, Mr. Schoenfeld,” 
she warned. “At least not when I’m 
around. I’ve warned you two before. 
My ulcer won't stand it. I'll quit and 
get a job at the Leader Department 
Store. They’ve asked me _ several 
times.” 

“You get an ulcer, and ach, I get 
trouble up here,” Oscar pointed at his 
head. “From him!” He glared bale- 
fully at Pat’s empty chair. 

Tillie sighed and sat down dis- 
couragedly at her desk. Oscar also sat 
in his chair and attacked his discount 
work. By the time Pat arrived, he 
had cooled somewhat, but when he 
glanced at the clock, he saw it was 
not ten o’clock. It was 10:15. 

Pat knew the significance of that 
critical glance at the clock and then 
at him. “I worked late on that sign 
last night, Oscar,” offered Pat sleep- 
ily. “It’s a dandy, isn’t it? That’ll re- 
mind ’em to get anhy shots from now 
on—the next three weeks.” 

“Better some of them should get a 
shot in their pocketbooks so they 
come in and pay us,” growled Oscar. 
“We don’t need more business on the 
books. We need cash!” 

Pat sighed. “Oscar, we can’t just 
be content with collecting old bills. 


Send for your 


Facts About The Harshaw Chemical Company. . . 
Aerial View— General Offices & Research Laboratories . 
Essential Trace Elements in Plant & Animal Nutrition . 
Trace Mineral Compounds ....... 
Miscellaneous Agricultural Compounds. ..... . 
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Supplementary Reading 
Location of Sales Offices and Warehouses. .. . 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL co. 
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We have to keep an eye on the future 
and keep selling, too. If we sell a man 
$100 worth of fertilizer today through 
a promotion, and he doesn’t pay us 
until 45 days, we can still use the 
money when it comes in.” 


“Use it!” echoed Oscar outraged. 
“He will be using our money. And we 
don’t charge him a cent for it. Why 
don’t these farmers pay cash? They 
have money for cigars and beer and 
Buicks and ministers and some of the 
farm women have pretty fancy dress- 
es, too. How about us? If we get 
more money on the books, we will 
have to wear shirts made out of fer- 
tilizer sacks, nein?” 

Pat laughed as he thought how 
Oscar would look clad in a fertilizer 
sack, with copy reading, “Badger 
Beauty” a brand of fertilizer they 
carried amongst others. 

“Say,” he grinned, 
wouldn’t be a bad idea.” : 

“What wouldn’t be a bad idea?” 
Oscar asked coldly. 


“maybe that 


“For you and me to wear shirts 
made out of fertilizer sacks. Our 
wives could sew them up to make 
’em presentable. It would be good 
advertising.” 


Oscar choked. “Ach, such foolish- 
ness. Have you gone crazy, McGil- 
licuddy? Have you no sense in your 
noodle?” 


“IT hope I have, Oscar,” Pat said a 
little coldly. “I hope I have enough 
sense to keep from clouting you right 
on your nose. When was the last 
time a new idea got into your brain— 
the day you got married?” 


A white-faced Tillie Mason got up 
from her desk, and with injured look 
marched out into the warehouse. 
Oscar’s jaw went slack and he stared 
at Pat. 


“Maybe I don’t yell too much about 
new ideas!” he shouted wildly. “But 
when I get one, it don’t bankrupt us, 
like yours would, if I didn’t step on 
them.” 


The door from the warehouse open- 
ed and a burly farmer with stag over- 
alls came in. He carried a package 
under his arm. “Hey, what’s goin’ on 
here?” he asked sharply. “I could 
hear you fellows a block away. Lose 
a dime under an island or some- 
thin’?” 

Then he looked at his package. 
“Oh, one of your men asked me to 
give this to you. They’re busy in the 
back loadin’, and a printer just de- 
livered it. They signed for it.” 

Oscar took the package and looked 
at it, eyes staring. A sample card was 
pasted on the outside. Copy said, 
“Why Not Aim for 100 Bu. Corn This 
Year? . .. Give It a Shot of Anhy 
Now ... Ask Us.” 

“Himmel!” Oscar burst forth. 
“More foolishness.” 

“They’re suggestion cards,” 
said. “To be inserted 
ments.” 

And then he and Oscar engaged in 
more swift flowing recriminations 
about business policies. The farmer 
listened for a while, grinning appreci- 
atively, then he started to leave. 

“Holy smoke,” he said. “I thought 
the old lady and I really told each 
other off now and then, but these 
guys beat us. Wait till I tell her. 
Man, she’ll enjoy it.” 


Pat 
into state- 


ALBERT C. ARNY DIES 


ST. PAUL—Albert C. Arny, 79, 
former agronomist for 36 years at 
the University of Minnesota, died re- 
cently in St. Paul. Mr. Arny, who re- 
tired in 1945, was a_ well-known 
teacher and research worker in field 
crops and was a pioneer in pasture 
improvement and weed control. 


TOWN AND COUNTRy 


(Continued from page 9) 


rden and lawn) ay 
garden wn), poult i 
twine, charcoal, insecticides, ton 
fish, sprayers, aerosol bombs a 
moss, small yard and garden tools 
animal health products and rents; 
equipment for lawn and garden cal 
such as roto-tillers, rollers, aerators 
and seed and fertilizer spreaders mn, 
heavy hardware and nursery ito. 
are handled. 

Mr. Donovan admits that he first 
opposed the suggestion that he ingtaj 
a department for dog, cat anq fish 
owners. Upon investigation he gis. 
covered that tropical fish owners rank 
close to dog owners in number and 
amounts expended on their hobbie; 
Sales of tropical fish and allied items 
during the first few weeks of the 
store’s operation bear out the findings 
of the investigation, he says. : 

The recent grand opening of the 
Town and Country Store, Mr. Dono. 
van feels, was a success in_ itself 
drawing hundreds of shoppers—many 
of them new ones and it was respon. 
sible for moving considerable quanti- 
ties of feeds and lawn and garden 
supplies. 


Mr. Donovan has a high regard 
for the services provided by his sup. 
pliers and he showed his appreciation 
to more than 100 of them in a con. 
crete manner a few weeks ago at an 
informal social hour and stag din- 
ner which was the initial event in 
the three-day grand opening of the 
Town and Country Store. 


One of the attractions at Dono- 
van’s is serving coffee and doughnuts 
to customers at all times. Formerly 
this was a feature at the mill only 
but now they are being provided at 
both the mill and the retail store. 


Mr. Donovan feels that the firm's 
premium program has been the most 
successful merchandising promotion 
in operation. He calls it the ‘“Donlea 
incentive plan.” The firm began it 
10 years ago and premium points are 
accumulated by retail and wholesale 
customers at so much per dollar or 
hundredweight purchase. 


The firm has a premium cata- 
log given to each customer and re- 
demption of coupons runs about 90%, 
considered an unusually high percent- 
tage by Mr. Donovan. Premiums such 
as TV sets, wrist watches and radios 
are given. The premium program's 
over-all cost runs about $8,000 to 
$10,000 a year. 

All forms of advertising are used 
by Donovan's and a regular schedule 
for newspaper, radio and direct mail 
advertising is followed. Two field 
service men have farm routes and 
make calls on each customer once 
every three weeks. 


Y items 


INFORMAL CHAT—Scores of 
pliers’ representatives were enter- 
tained at a dinner at which the host 
was Joe Donovan, owner of the Don 
lea Town & Country Store, Albert 
Lea, Minn., on the first day of 4 3- 
day grand opening for his new %4! 
den and farm supply center. C. @. 
Backlund, office supply dealer from 
Mankato, Minn., is shown at the left, 
chatting with M. W. Mawhinney, 
manager of the Albert Lea plant of 
Smith-Douglass Co., Inc. 
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This column, a review of news re- 
ported in Croplife in recent weeks, is 
designed to keep retail dealers on the 
regional circulation plan up to date 
on industry happenings. 


What's Been 
Happening? 


The National Plant Food Institute, at its June 9-12 meeting at the 
‘reenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., voted to launch an ex- 
anded program of education and demonstration for promoting greater use 
¢ fertilizers. Six potash producing companies, however, objected to the fi- 
ancial arrangements of the plan, declaring: that their participation in the 
\PFI’s program would result in an additional burden” in view of their 
support of the American Potash Institute’s program of similar nature. 


resent 

New officers for the National Plant Food Institute were named 

as follows: C. T. Prindeville, Swift & Co., Chicago, chairman of the 

poard; John A. Miller, Price Chemical Co., Louisville, Ky., president; 

Dr. Russell Coleman and Paul T. Truitt, executive vice presidents; 

W. R. Allstetter, vice president; Louis H. Wilson, secretary and 
director of information; and William S. Ritnour, secretary. 


William J. Haude was named president of the Grace Chemical Co. division 
 W. R. Grace & Co. He was formerly vice president and general manager 
ff Grace Chemical Co. at Memphis, Tenn. 


American Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles, announced that it will 
double its production capacity of granular potash at its Trona, Cal. plant. 
The project is expected to cost about $750,000, which is part of the company’s 
current improvement program expected to total some $3,500,000. 


Sales of liquid insecticides used for household and sanitary pur- 
poses totaled some 17 million gallons in 1956, the Chemical Special- 
ties Manufacturers’ Assn. announced at its midyear meeting in Chi- 
cago. Big gains in the sale of space sprays were tallied, the 1956 
total being 4,188,304 gal. as compared to 1,797,515 gal. in 1955. 


San Francisco Chemical Co., an affiliate of Stauffer Chemical Co., solved 
successfully the problem of beneficiation of some 700 million tons of phos- 
phatic material located in Utah. The company was considering an offer to 
purchase electrical energy from the Flaming Gorge Dam for use in produc- 
tion of elemental phosphorus. The dam, located over the Utah line in Wyom- 
ing, has a potential of some 80,000 kw. 

In another part of the U.S., investigations of phosphate ore deposits 
were considered “promising.” The Beaufort Mining and Development Co., 
looking into ore deposits in Beaufort County tidelands of South Carolina, 
said that several months will be required before a final statement may be 
made about the quantity and composition of the material. 


A pilot fertilizer mixing plant near Pittsburg, Kansas, was dedi- 
cated by Spencer Chemical Co. The plant will be used to develop 
research work on mixed fertilizer processing, and many of the find- 
ings will be made available to the fertilizer industry, according to 
Dr. John R. Brown, Jr., vice president in charge of research and 
development. 


Dr. Charles E. Palm, formerly head of the department of entomology 
and limnology at Cornell University, was named director of the Cornell Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Station and director of research for the 
New York State Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics. 


Pesticide supplies for the 1957 season are ample for normal demands, 
according to the 1956-57 ‘‘Pesticide Situation” prepared by Dr. Harold H. 
Shepard, Food and Requirements Division of USDA, Washington, D.C. Pro- 
duction last year was larger than ever before, and domestic disappearance 
of materials rose considerably over the previous year. The total dollar value 
of pesticide exports was also up. Producers’ over-all stocks at the end of 


the 1955-56 crop year were higher than they were a year earlier, the report 
said, 


Nitric acid production in the U.S. showed a gain of 126,500 tons in 1956 
over the previous year, it was announced by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, The U.S. annual capacity on Jan. 1, 1956 for production of nitric acid 
comprised 3,019,000 tons in commercial facilities and 2,263,000 tons in govern- 
ment (primarily ordnance) facilities. The total of these capacities represented 
an expansion of 77% over the facilities in existence on Jan. 1, 1951. 


Spokesmen for the USDA, the Food and Drug Administration 
and the National Apple Institute declared that the use of modern 
pesticidal chemicals is much less hazardous than was the application 
of older toxicants before laws were brought into effect. Spokesmen 
representing the organizations were Dr. E. F. Knipling, USDA en- 
tomologist; George P. Larrick, commissioner of Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration; and Truman Nold, executive secretary of the Nation- 
al Apple Institute, all of Washington, D.C. 


Special stress on better selling methods was emphasized at the Virginia 
Beach, Va, meeting of the Carolinas-Virginia Pesticide Formulators Assn. 
May 13-15. A panel of industry people discussed development of new markets 
‘0 counteract reductions in cotton and tobacco acreages; consignment selling, 
guaranteed sales policies, quantity discounts and abnormally high sales costs. 


th Appropriations for the soil bank’s acreage reserve phase were killed for 
Po next fiscal year by the House of Representatives, but the fund for the 
eeetvation phase of the program was left intact. Ezra Taft Benson, Secre- 
hae of Agriculture, opposed the cut, stating that the soil bank had not yet 
ad a chance to prove its worth. . 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp. announced that it would 
Start sinking a shaft for a new potash mine in the Canadian province 
of Saskatchewan. The new mine, which will operate at a depth of 
Some 3,000 feet, will be situated on 450,000 acres about 150 miles east 
of Regina, Sask, 


noun thwest Nitro Chemicals, Ltd., Medicine Hat, Alberta, Canada, an- 
weonian Plans for a $150,000 addition to its plant. The new unit will permit 
toT ction of four new phosphate-nitrogen fertilizer formulations, according 

Brook, president. 


cides autter Chemical Co. installed a new unit to produce granular insecti- 
. 4t Omaha, Neb. Granular formulations of DDT, aldrin and heptachlor 


made at the plant. 


MATHIESON 
POINT 


PROFIT 
PROGRAM 


Here’s an exclusive agricultural 


profit program that gives you 
cost-saving production and bonus 
profits. 


@ AMMO-PHOS® FERTILIZERS 


High-analysis, pelletized, and water-soluble 
Ammo-Phos assures maximum yields at minimum 
cost because its concentrated form provides 
more plant food with reduced handling 

and storage costs. Water solubility means both 
an immediate and long-lasting supply of 

plant foods. An analysis is available for every 
crop and soil condition. 


AMMO-PHOS 


@ ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


Mathieson, high-nitrogen, Anhydrous Ammonia— 
82% nitrogen—is highly effective when 

applied as a side dressing, at planting time 

or at plow down. Always supplying nitrogen 

in its most useable non-leaching form, Mathieson 
Anhydrous Ammonia is especially effective 
when applied during crop residue plow down 
since decay of residues is more rapid 

and complete. 


© PESTICIDES 


Mathieson offers a complete line of Insecticides, 
Fungicides, and Herbicides . . . completely 

tested and approved ... carefully formulated for 
maximum effectiveness at minimum costs. 


© IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 


Mathieson irrigation systems are engineered 

to meet individual requirements. Important 
features such as square shoulder gaskets, positive 
lock couplers, extended foot, and steel bushings 
insure dependable and economical performance. 


Ammo-Phos® is a trade mark. 


Join the ranks of successful Mathieson dealers 
—write for full details 


4823-A 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
MATHIESON =PLANT FOOD DIVISION . LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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BUG THE WEEK 


Mr. Dealer—Cut out this page for your bulletin board 


Cadelle Beetle 


How to Identify 


Since this insect is relatively large, in its 
adult stage, it is usually easily identified. 
Being from about one third to a half inch 
in length, the bug can be inspected easily by 
laymen. Its color is dark, nearly black, and 
the body is jointed between the head-thorax 
and rear portion of the insect. 


Habits of the Cadelle 


This pest can overwinter in either the larval 
and adult stages, but not in the egg or pupal 
form. Females of the species are very pro- 
ductive, with egg counts reported as high as 
1,300 in a single female. She lays her eggs on 
or near food, but nearly always in some pro- 
tected place such as cracks in a granary wall 
or under the lid of food cartons. Such deposits 
are usually made in groups of from 15 to 60. 
From ten days to two weeks later, the larvae 
hatch. They are grayish-white, soft-bodied 
creatures with black head. Hardy animals, 


they may delay their development for 10 to’ 


14 months if conditions are unfavorable, but 
under ideal conditions, may complete their 
development in less than 3 months. Having 
reached the pupal stage, the insect stays in 


hiding places in walls and cracks from where 
it may be able to reach its food supply, grain. 


Damage Done by Cadelle 


Called “the most troublesome of the boring 
insects,” the Cadelle feeds on a wide variety 
of stored commodities and is widely dis- 
tributed throughout the U.S. It is primarily a 
pest of grain and flour and is commonly found 
in railway box cars, ships, warehouses, farm 
granaries and other places in which food- 
stuffs are stored or transported. The larva, 
which bores into woodwork where it trans- 
forms into its pupal stage, has jaws powerful 
enough to eat through many types of pack- 
ages. It will cut through multiwalled paper 
bags or metal-foil-wrapped cartons overnight. 


Control of Cadelle 


A number of methods of both control and 
preventiori against the Cadelle and other 
gtain-infesting insects have proved effective. 
Because of differing recommendations in 
states and regions, local advice should be 
sought from county agents and state experi- 
ment station entomologists. Control methods 
of course include fumigation and/or use of 
other types of pesticidal chemicals. 


Illustration of Cadelle furnished Croplife through courtesy of U.S. De partment of Agriculture. 
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Canada Fights 
Outbreaks of 


Hoppers, Cutworms 


A, SASK., CANADA—“To 
Rg year the Plant Industry 
pranch of the Saskatchewan Depart- 
ent of Agriculture has shipped 
grasshopper insecticides ‘to 
spray more than 100,000 acres of in- 
‘ested farmland in southern Saskat- 
chewan,” Hon. I. C. Nollet, minister 
of agriculture, reported on June 13. 
“Aj] requests for chemical have 
been met from stores held since the 


last infestation six years ago,” he 
— spite of a forecast of only light 
infestations in a few southern munici- 
palities this year, grasshoppers have 
attacked grain crops over a ,wide area 
of southern Saskatchewan, Mr. Nol- 
et said. “However, prompt action by 
farmers in applying aldrin and chlor- 
dane is reducing crop losses in se- 
riously affected areas. Spray concen- 
trates are being shipped to affected 
municipalities daily by the Plant In- 
dustry Branch. These chemical sup- 
plies are carryover from the last se- 
rious grasshopper invasion which 
ended in 1951. They have been main- 
tained since that time as a strategic 
reserve to meet a situation such as 
materialized this spring. 


Most seriously affected by grass- 
hoppers is the south central part 
of the province, in the Mankota, 
Glentworth, Kincaid, Ponteix, Min- 
ton, Lake Alma and Wood Moun- 
tain districts. Less serious infesta- 
tions are present in the Burstall, 
Lemsford, Abbey, Pennant, Con- 
quest, Broderick, Loreburn, Midale 
and Radville districts, with minor 
activity at Carnduff and Gainsbor-— 
ough. 


Mr. Nollet stated that the present 
infestation is not comparable to 
those of the 1930’s or late 1940’s 
when crop losses approached $30 mil- 
lion in one year. However, in some 
municipalities the degree of infesta- 
tion may be termed serious and could 


be the forerunner of another cycle of’ 


grasshopper outbreaks which have 
plagued Saskatchewan since settle- 
ment began. “Fortunately,” the Min- 
ister added, “with modern chemicals 
available for control, it is possible to 
sharply reduce crop losses.” 


In other parts of Saskatchewan, red 
back cutworms are attacking crops, 
according to R. E. McKenzie, direc- 
tor of the Provincial Plant Industry 
Branch at Regina. Crops being af- 
fected include flax, rapeseed, oats and 
barley, with serious damage occurring 
In many cases, Damage to garden 
crops may also occur. Reports of in- 
festations have been received from 
Lloydminster, Marsden, North Battle- 
ford, McDowell, Birch Hills, Viscount 
and Colonsay. The red back cutworm 
normally occurs in the park belt but 
may extend into the prairie region. 

Infestations are somewhat scat- 
tered and by no means occur in every 
field in a district. Counts of nine 
Worms per square foot have been re- 
in some fields,” Mr. McKenzie 


Fire Ant Invades 


Another Alabama County 


CENTRE, ALA.—Definite identifi- 
on of fire ants has been made in 
northeast Alabama area, Julian 

se Cherokee county agent, re- 

alps ast week, The first infesta- 
noted in the Melrose com- 

within three days other 

ional throughout the county were 


BARNEY MAHONEY DIES 


sg ANSAS CITY—Barney Mahoney, 
Manager of the Douglas 
Kn Co., died recently. A for- 
he nsas City police lieutenant, he 
Douglas in 1942 


TVA Begins Spraying 
Power Transmission 
Rights-of-Way 

KNOXVILLE — Chemical spraying 
of foliage for brush control along 
TVA’s power transmission rights-of- 
way has started and will continue 
through August. 

TVA uses three methods of chemi- 
cal spraying, (1) spraying of foliage 
in late spring and summer, now under 
way, (2) spraying around the base of 
plants, usually during the dormant 
season, and (3) spraying of tree 
stumps after the initial rights-of-way 
clearing. 

The transmission system now in- 
cludes approximately 11,000 miles of 
line with rights-of-way averaging 
from 75 to 100 feet in width. To date 
more than 7,900 miles, or about 75% 
has received initial treatment. A sec- 
ond spraying is from 3 to 5 years 
after initial treatment, and a third 
application in from 7 to 10 years. 


TVA said that cost of controlling 
rights-of-way brush with chemicals is 
approximately two thirds of the cost 
of control by mechanical method on 
a long-term basis. 

Fears by some conservation groups 
that chemical spraying is harmful to 
wildlife are groundless, TVA said. 
Eliminating tall brush and trees gets 
rid of the undesirable woody species 
and lends itself to establishment of 
low growing grasses, herbs, and 
shrubs, a type of cover which tends 
to be productive of wildlife foods. The 
chemicals used are non-toxic to wild- 
life species when used in recommend- 
ed concentrations. 

According to Dr. A. H. Wiebe, TVA 
biologist, ‘a mature forest is the 
least productive from the standpoint 
of wildlife—plenty of shelter but no 
food. Where tall brush or trees are 
removed these places are, in effect, 
opened up for smaller stuff to grow, 
creating open spaces for deer browse 
and at times also these openings may 
be used by quail and doves.” 
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California Chemical 


Employment Increases 


SAN FRANCISCO—The chemical 
manufacturing industry in California 
showed a gain of more than 3% in 
total employment between March of 
1956 and last March, according to the 
Division of Labor Statistics of the 
California State Department of In- 
dustrial Relations. 


A gain of 1,400 workers was regis- 
tered between the two months—from 
37,500 to an estimated 38,900 during 
the current year. Employment rose 
by 100 employees between February 
and March. 


Earnings of the production worker 
segment of these employees were also 
up on the average, from an estimated 
$90.49 in March a year ago to $94.80 
last March. This was a reflection 
largely in increased average hourly 
earnings, up from $2.21 to $2.32 dur- 
ing the same period, while the aver- 
age work week remained almost the 
same, dropping from an estimated 
41.0 hours to 40.9 hours. 


Now! More Technical 


Field Service from Pont 


JOHN SPICER, JR., technical specialist for 
the southeastern states, with headquar- 
ters in Goldsboro, N. C. 


OVE. F. JENSEN will serve manufacturers 
in the midwestern states, with headquar- 


ters in Maple City, Michigan. 


PHIL B. TURNER will provide technical 
counsel for plants in the Northeast, and 
will work from Wilmington, Del. 


These specialists Ammonia Liquors 
are ready fo answer your specific formulating problems 


Du Pont expands technical service to fertilizer manufac- 
turers to aid in formulating today’s complex mixtures with 


*Uramon’”’ Ammonia Liquors. 


This field staff is an addition to Du Pont’s technically 
trained sales force and many other service facilities. Manu- 
facturers are invited to call on the technical experience 
and training of these specialists for at-the-plant advice on 
how to formulate properly with Du Pont UAL. 

For further information on the formulations of UAL 
best suited to your use, and to request the services of this 


new specialist group, write: 


HERE ARE OTHER IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 
OF DU PONT URAMON® AMMONIA LIQUORS 
e Safe in granulation . . 


and less stack. Gives firm, uniform granules, which 

are best for storage and application. 

e High-quality nitrogen from UAL resists leaching 
. supplies both urea and ammonium forms of 

nitrogen. 

e Won’t corrode regular fertilizer-manufacturing 

equipment, including ordinary steel and aluminum. 

e Gives mixed goods better “‘feel”—minimizes cak- 

ing, segregation and dusting. 

e Prompt, dependable delivery enables you to sched- 

ule your production with confidence. 


e Suitable for either batch or continuous mixing. 


. no danger of flash fires 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


Polychemicals Department 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


URAMON 


AMMONIA LIQUORS 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


: 
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COULEE PLANT—Shown above is Phillips Pacific Chemical Co.’s new Coulee 


anhydrous ammonia plant, which has started full-scale operations. The plant 
is located seven miles southeast of Kennewick, Wash. and Pasco, Wash. on 
the Columbia River. It has a capacity of 200 tons of anhydrous ammonia a day. 


Phillips Pacific Puts Coulee 
Plant Into Full-Scale Operation 


PASCO, WASH. — Phillips Pacific 
Chemical Co. has started full-scale 
operation of its new Coulee anhy- 
drous ammonia plant in the Tri-Cities 
area of southeastern Washington. 

The plant, located on the west 
bank of the Columbia River, seven 
miles southeast of Kennewick and 
Pasco, is designed to produce 200 
tons per day of anhydrous ammonia. 
It is jointly owned by Phillips Petro- 
leum Co. and Pacific Northwest Pipe- 
line Corp. Phillips Chemical Co., a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Phillips 
Petroleum, is operator of the plant. 
W. D. Payton is plant manager. 

The anhydrous ammonia will be 
marketed throughout the Northwest 
by Phillips Petroleum Co.’s sales de- 
partment, which has division offices 
in Spokane and Salt Lake City. 

Natural gas is supplied through 
Pacific Northwest’s pipeline from the 


REMEMBER TO ORD 


CHASE 


There's None Better! 


San Juan basin of New Mexico and 
Colorado. 

It was the availability. of natural 
gas in the Northwest that made the 


construction of the plant possible,’ 


Phillips officials said. Construction 
was started just over a year ago by 
Hydrocarbon Construction Co. under 
the direction of Fish Engineering 
Corp. 
Other factors listed by company 
Officials as influencing the choice of 
the location in the Tri-Cities area of 
Pasco, Kennewick and Richland in- 
clude the transportation provided by 
the Columbia River, three major 
railroads, two airports and a network 
of highways, the assurance of ade- 
quate housing for employees, the 
availability of sufficient labor and an 
abundant supply of water for manu- 
facturing purposes. 

The firm was host June 15 at an 
open house at the new plant. 


FERTILIZER DESTROYED 
HERRICK, ILL. — Fifty two tons 
of bagged fertilizer were destroyed 
when fire razed a storage building 
here recently. The fertilizer was own- 
ed by Gene Funk, operator of an ele- 


_FLEX-A-FOAM 


-DUST MASK 


Dust protection your workers (ee = 
will welcome and wear ie 


in even the HOTTEST weather Ga 


% Ideal for Hot Weather Filter’s por- 
ous action absorbs and actually 


exhales body heat. 


Flex-A-Foam’s lightweight (only 
1 ounce complete) makes it cool 
and comfortable to wear — not 
hot and cumbersome like old- 


fashioned respirators. 


% Flex-A-Foam is easier to breathe 
and talk through than an ordinary 
pocket handkerchief — does away 
with that stuffy, smothered feeling. - 


Your best Ounce of Protection 
against Irritating Dust 


vator. 
f 


UNMATCHED ECONOMY 
Flex-A-Foam is the lowest 
priced quality respirator on 
the market today, 
Flex-A-Foam’s washable 
filter outlasts throw-away 
type by more than 100 to 1. 
Fewer filter replacements 
with Flex-A-Foam Dust 
Masks mean fewer lost pro- 
duction hours, 


Dr. Donald S. Taylor 
Named Vice President, 


United States Borax 


LOS ANGELES — Dr. Donald S. 
Taylor has been elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of research of the 
United States Borax & Chemical 
Corp. to succeed G. A. Connell now 
retired, it is announced by James M. 
Gerstley, president. 

Dr. Taylor, who will take over his 
new duties immediately, will make 
his headquarters in the corporation’s 
new $1,000,000 research center which 
is now nearing competition in Ana- 
heim, Cal. 

A native of Albany, Ore., where 
he was born on June 1, 1914, Dr. 
Taylor was educated in schools there 
and graduated in 1935 with a BA 
degree from Linfield College, Mc- 
Minnville, Ore. In 1938, he received 
a Ph.D degree from the California 
Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Taylor worked for three years 
as a research chemist with the Shell 
Development Co., Emeryville, Cal., 
and for four years for the DuPont 
Company in El Monte. In 1945, he 
joined the Pacific Coast Borax Com- 
pany’s research department in Pasa- 
dena. 

Dr. Taylor was advanced to re- 
search engineer in 1950 and, in 1955, 
to director of industrial research. 

Last July, when the Pacific Coast 
Borax Co. merged with the United 
States Potash Co. to form the United 
States Borax & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Dr. Taylor was placed in charge 
of the combined companies acceler- 
ated research program, a post he 
has held until now. 


Nickels for Know-How 
Vote Set in North Carolina 


RALEIGH, N.C.— North Carolina 
farmers and other feed and fertilizer 
users will go to the polls Aug. 23 to 
vote whether they want to continue 
another three-year program of re- 
search. 

The program is known as “Nickels 
for Know-How” through which ferti- 
lizer and feed users contribute to 
agricultural research and education 
for a nickel per ton of feed and ferti- 
lizer they buy. The referendum will 
be held in every county. 

L. Y. Ballentine, North Carolina 
agricultural commissioner, has been 
named state chairman for the refer- 
endum with A. C. Edwards, Hooker- 
ton, T. C. Auman, West End, and 
Horace J. Isenhower, state director 
for the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, as vice chairmen. 

In the first five years of the pro- 
gram more than $700,000 raised by 
the levy was turned over to the 
North Carolina Agricultural Founda- 
tion, which is headed by R. W. Dal- 
rymple. 


July Meetings 
Scheduled in Georgia 


ATLANTA—Winners in the Geor- 
gia Grazing System Contest will be 
honored at a series of July meetings, 
sponsored by the University of Geor- 
gia and the Georgia Plant Food Ed- 
ucational Society, J. Fielding Reed, 
secretary-treasurer of the society, has 
announced. 


The meetings will be held at the E. 
O. Cabiness farm in Oglethorpe 
County July 1, the A. C. Ewing farm 
in Newton County July 9, the H. D. 
Burton farm in Thomas County July 
11 and the Sam Neville farm in Bul- 
loch County July 12. 


DUSTER KILLED 

ROBSTOWN, TEXAS —A crop 
duster, Ralph Roy Jackson, 27, of 
Bryan, Texas, was killed recently 
when his plane crashed on a farm 
about two miles northeast of here. 
Mr. Jackson was starting his first day 
of the current season and was em- 
ployed by the Cardwell Insect Con- 
trol Co, of Robstown. 


Julian 
Julian A. Rogers 


Named Vice President 
Of Best Fertilizers 


LATHROP, CAL.—Lowell w. 
Berry, president, of the Best Ferti- 
lizers Co., has announced the appoint- 


‘ment of Julian A. Rogers as vice 


president in charge of production. In 
this capacity Mr. Rogers will have 
charge of the company plant at 
Lathrop, Cal., where present opera- 
tions include production of phosphoric 
and sulfuric acids and the production 
and shipment of 300 tons per day of 
pelleted fertilizers. 


Mr. Rogers will also be in charge 
of concluding contracts for construc- 
tion of an anhydrous ammonia plant 
to be located adjacent to the present 
plant facilities. 


Mr. Rogers was formerly with W. 
R. Grace & Co. where he was head 
of the manufacturing department of 
its polyethylene plant in Baton 
Rouge, La. He formerly was head of 
the ammonia department of Grace 
Chemical Co. in Memphis, ammonia 
plant superintendent of Mississippi 
Chemical Corp., and chief supervisor 
with Hercules Powder Co. in its am- 
monia plant at Hercules, Cal. and 
Louisiana, Mo. Mr. Rogers attended 
Peabody College and Southern Meth- 
odist University where he studied me- 
chanical engineering. 


Fred V. Grau Named 


Nitro-Form Director 


WOONSOCKET, R.I.—Dr. Fred V. 
Grau has been named director and 
manager of university and college 
relations for Nitro-Form Agricultural 
Chemical Co., according to an an- 
nouncement by James M. O'Donnell, 
president. Dr. Grau joined the firm 
last October. 

In his new post Dr. Grau will be 
responsible for the outlay of funds to 
carry out the firm’s research work in 
various institutions, and will main- 
tain contact between the investiga- 
tors and the company, Mr. O'Donnell 
said. 


Virginia Meetings 


BLACKSBURG, VA.—Virginia 
farmers will be brought up-to-date on 
research underway with field and for- 
age crops at a series of field days at 
branch stations of Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute Agricultural Experiment 
Station this summer. VPI agrono- 
mists give this schedule: July 23-26, 
Pasture Research Station, Middle- 
burg; July 26, Bright Tobacco Re- 
search Station, Chatham; Aug. 
Southside Station, Charlotte; Aus. 
12-16, Tidewater Station, Holland; 
Aug. 14, Southwest Station, Emory; 
Sept. 19, Main Station, VPI, Blacks- 
burg; Oct. 1, Eastern Virginia Re- 
search Station, Warsaw, and Oct. 2 
eastern shore substation of Virg!"!@ 
Truck Experiment Station at Paint- 
er. 
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;LE—The 9th annual 
Authority out-of- 
a states test-demonstration con- 
. and tour which began at Wil- 
gl Ala., was attended by about 
workers from 23 
non-valley and 5 Tennessee Valley 
states. 

_ McKnight, chief of the 
onstration branch of TVA’s 
division of agricultural relations, 
noted that the tour members were 

fifth agricultural college admin- 
third farm 
nity agents. He said there 

28 enrolled in the ed- 


yeational an 


guests visited test-demon- 
stration farms, rural development 
farms, farm and home development 
farms, organized communities and in- 
dustries in Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee and Kentucky the week of 
May 6-10. They first inspected facili- 
ties at Wilson Dam for fertilizer de- 
velopment. This included a study of 
steps in fertilizer processes’ from the 
laboratory through the pilot plant 
and to the demonstration-scale plant. 
They also viewed greenhouse tests 
where the many  test-tube-created 
fertilizers are screened during TVA’s 
fertilizer development operations. 

Dr. Leland G. Allbaugh, director 
of agricultural relations for TVA, 
welcomed the group. He commented: 

“We have always felt that test- 
demonstration farms are an impor- 
tant link between the testing of new 
practices by experiment stations and 
their widespread adoption by farm- 
ers. A few states are locating their 
test-demonstration farms around ex- 
periment stations or substations. Not 
only do the test-demonstration farm- 
ers visit the experiment stations, but 
the experiment station personnel are 
visiting these farms to help acceler- 
ate the process of practice adop- 
tion... 

“Other states ‘are using test-de- 
donstration fertilizer at varying rates 
to try and determine the optimum 
fertilizer rates . 

‘In some areas new crop varieties 
are being tried on test-demonstration 
farms to compare fertilizer response 
and to find the varieties most adapta- 
ble to the area. 

“... To me, this is another unique 
feature of the test-demonstration 
program—the two-way flow of infor- 
mation from farms to the colleges 
and from the colleges to the farms.” 

Dr. Allbaugh continued: “Some of 
the states recognize the value of test- 
demonstration farms in poinfing up 
problems in the counties . . . More 
states are basing fertilizer recom- 
mendations on soil tests than ever 
before .. . Some state reports indi- 
cate that the test-demonstration pro- 
gram develops leadership. These co- 
operators gain leadership ability 
in relating their experiences on 
ours and meetings, and by working 


a closely with extension person- 


_Among reports on test-demonstra- 
tion activities in the various states, 
reported greatly increased 
“ciency in the use of farm land in 
Acre returns per crop 
var Wing the use of TVA’s fertilizers 
“ina up from 20 to 100%. Greatest 
the ns were from the use of ferti- 
liv, on pasture, enabling a larger 
eatock program to be carried on. 
dry weather, Missouri test- 
- administrators report- 
a creased yields. Farmers in the 
with or ‘there are experimenting 
subsoil acing fertilizer and lime in the 


tioans reported that “the test- 
program has been 
Significant for innovating the 


of high-analysig fertilizers.” 


in “even tes t-demonstrators 
or, Southern Tilinois had 
195g Yields and earnings in 
lacking arms were mostly on soil 

'n organic matter and low 


25 Agricultural Workers From 28 
states Attend TVA Conference and Tour 


in mineral plant food where tight 
subsoils do not allow tile to function 
properly. 

“The (soils on these) test-demon- 
stration farms have an average pro- 
ductivity rating of 27 compared with 
75 or higher for most farmland in 
central or northern Illinois” the re- 
port said. “Twenty five years ago 
much of the land in the claypan area 
was considered unfit for corn produc- 
tion and was allowed to grow up in 
Spanish needles and tickle grass. 
Thousands of acres were idle. Red- 
top was the principal crop.” 

J. H. Walthall director of TVA’s 
division of chemical development, 
outlined with other staff members 


some of the changes in fertilizer de- 
velopment. 


P. J. Bergeaux, extension agrono- 
mist at the University of Georgia, 


said “Georgia farmers could in- 
crease their income by over $200 
million annually above fertilizer 
cost if they followed college recom- 
mendations on corn, cotton and 
pastures. Half the Georgia soils are 
very acid and low in both phos- 
phorus and potash. Proper use of 
fertilizer and lime is one of the 
cheapest and most effective pro- 
duction tools in agriculture today.” 


The agriculturists were acquainted 
with the community approach in Lee 
and Tippah counties, Mississippi, and 
in Henry County, Tennessee. Most 
tour members agreed with a fellow 
member from Wyoming: “Im amazed 
at the way rural people here pitch in 
to help each other,” he said. 

In the Calvert City, Ky., industrial 
area, the tour party listened to vari- 
ous problems connected with de- 
veloping a heavy industry center. The 
problems include acquiring land near 
vital physical resources of trans- 
portation, water, power and a steady 
labor supply. There, many businesses 
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and plants with a total investment 
of about $100 million were establish- 
ed inside 10 years. 


States represented on the tour in- 
cluded Alabama, Colorado, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah, Washington, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. 


WEED CONTROL 


DIXON SPRINGS, ILL.—Chemical 
sprays can help keep weeds under 
control in corn fields if they are too 
wet for cultivation. G. E. McKibben, 
extension specialist at the University 
of Illinois Dixon Springs Experiment 
Station, says spraying after the corn 
is up usually works best. Experiments 
with post-emergence spraying at the 
station have shown it to be effective 
in eliminating one cultivation with no 
cut in yield. 


THE 


STRATEGIC MOVE 


IS TO SOHIO 


Block next year’s problems with a SOHIO contract 


Your move to a Sohio contract will help you block 
next year’s operating problems — puts technical ser- 
vice and modern plant facilities on your team. 


Sohiogen solutions — Sohio’s complete product line 
offers a wide choice of materials tailored to your partic- 
ular needs. Chemical and physical properties and fixed 
to free nitrogen ratios meet your most exacting re- 


quirements. 


Fast, dependable delivery — Sohio is located in the 
hub of five main rail lines and a network of superhigh- 
ways. Sohio’s growing fleet of tank cars and trucks 
assures fast, dependable delivery — cuts supply sched- 


uling problems to the core. 


Anhydrous ammonia 
nitrate-ammonia solutions * 


monia_ solutions 


uncoated 46%. 


monium nitrate solutions 


Technical services — Sohio’s know-how is yours for 
the asking — on formulation problems, plant and proc- 
ess engineering, product development and cost analysis, 
production short cuts. 


Your choice of nitrogen materials — Sohio’s large 
production and storage facilities assure supply of the 
material you want .. . when you want it. 


Aqua Ammonia © Ammonium 
Urea-ammonium nitrate-am- 
Urea-ammonia solutions @ Urea-am- 


@ Sohigro urea-coated 45% or 


When it’s your move, let the man from Sohio help you. 


e’re serious about SERVICE. at Sohio 


SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


FT. AMANDA RD. + P.O. BOX 628 LIMA, OHIO 
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H. M. Betzig 


H. M. Betzig Named 
Vice President of 
Davidson-Kennedy 


ATLANTA—Davidson-Kennedy As- 
sociates Co., designers and construc- 


tors of chemical plants, has an- | 


nounced the appointment of H. M. 
Betzig as vice president-engineering. 


Mr. Betzig graduated from Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology in chemi- 
cal engineering and worked in chemi- 
cal production prior to entering mili- 
tary service. While in the corps of 
engineers he was assigned to Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corp. as engi- 
neer on the atomic bomb materials 
plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn. He joined 
the chemical plants division of the 
Blaw-Knox Co. in 1946, serving as 
project engineer and then as principal 
engineer for its Chicago Office. 
Prior to joining Davidson-Kennedy 
Associates he was chief engineer for 
Pollak and Skan, Inc. 


In his new assignment with David- 
son-Kennedy Associates Co. he will 
direct the engineering and project 
management activities as well as per- 
sonnel recruitment. 


Altas Announces 


Executive Changes 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Atlas Pow- 
der Co.’s directors have effected sev- 
eral changes in the board and officers 
of the company. 


Preston W. Parvis, secretary and 
treasurer of the company, was elect- 
ed a director. He succeeds William J. 
Wiley, who has resigned as a director 
and financial vice president. D. J. 
Carroll Copps and Edward J. Goett, 
now vice presidents, were designated 
senior vice presidents. Robert J. 
Reilly, presently director of the com- 
pany’s economic evaluation depart- 
ment, was also elected an assistant 
treasurer. 


With the foregoing changes in di- 
rectors, the Atlas executive commit- 
tee now will have the following mem- 
bers: Ralph K. Gottshall, chairman, 
Charles C. Gammons, and Mr. Copps 
and Mr. Goett. Mr. Gottshall is presi- 
dent of Atlas, and Mr. Gammons is a 
vice president and general counsel. 
Members of the company’s finance 
committee will include Isaac Fogg, 
chairman, and Mr. Gottshall and Mr. 
Parvis. Mr. Fogg is chairman of the 
Atlas board of directors. Mr. Gotts- 
hall simultaneously announced that 
John H. Leary had been appointed as- 
sistant to the president. Mr. Leary 
previously had been assistant to the 
financial vice president. 


North Dakota Tonnage 


BISMARCK, N.D.—North Dakota’s 
1956 fertilizer consumption totaled 
76,200 tons, a gain from 58,693 tons 
in 1955, the State Laboratories Com- 
mission reports. The 1956 figure in- 
cludes 26,200 tons of mixed goods and 
50,000 tons of materials. 


INSECT NOTES 


(Continued from page 5) 


is present on Lodi. The scab situa- 
tion is unchanged. 


Mites are increasing on a plant- 
ing of Delicious apples near Bridge- 
-ville, but no fresh codling moth 
stings were observed up to the mid- 
dle of June. 


First adults of Japanese beetle 
were seen on rose and Japanese 
cherry at Harrington, June 12. Potato 
aphids were generally light on pota- 
toes, but very heavy on tomatoes near 
Bridgeville—Donald MacCreary and 
J. W. Heuberger. 


Minnesota Reports Egg 


Laying by Grasshoppers 

ST. PAUL, MINN. — Two-striped 
grasshopper eggs are developing 
rapidly (June 14) and a general hatch 
was expected along ditch banks and 
field margins. M. femur rubrum eggs 


are also found in all stages of devel- 
opment depending on ground cover. 
These, too, can be expected to de- 
velop rapidly and will be hatching 
generally soon after the first cutting 
of alfalfa. Farmers are being urged 
to watch carefully and prepare for 
pesticidal application. 


Pea aphids are building up in al- 
falfa and sweet clover in north- 
western Minnesota. European corn 
borer pupation was proceeding 
rapidly as follows: Southwest, 
15%; West Central 88%; and South 
Central 94%. 


A heavy infestation of two-spotted 
mite is reported in strawberries near 
Twin City area. Growers were ad- 
vised to use pesticides for control, 
leaving ample time before harvest. 


Indiana Prepares for 
Mite Infestation 


VINCENNES, IND. — Populations 
of both European red mites and two- 
spotted spider mites continue to in- 
crease. As yet, no bronzing of: apple 
foliage due to two-spot feeding has 


been observed. Severe infestations 
two-spot have been found in lo 
flower gardens. 
Codling moth larvae are beginnin, 
to leave the fruit and in a collectio} 
of infested apples at this laboratory 
are beginning to pupate. No addition 
al moths have been taken fro 
emergence cages; however, a few liv 
pupae are still present under bana 
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It is expected that second br ger 
red-banded leaf roller larvae wij) bg 4 divis 
found at any time now. Secondan cd in 
infection of apple scab continues 4 partie 


be a problem and must be watchoj 
very closely.—Merrill L. Clevelang 


Alabama Tonnage 
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n! 
MONTGOMERY, ALA—April 
tilizer movement in Alabama totaled a po 


292,963 tons, compared with 31276] 


tons in April, 1956, according to the p wi 


Alabama Department of Agriculturd ail -_ 
and Industries. Sales for the 
on 


seven months of this fiscal yeay 
(October-April) totaled 685,359 tons 
down from 766,093 tons in a compar 
able period a year earlier. 
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Now! For the first time! Croplife offers four special emphasis issues covering 
fall fertilization and pasture maintenance. Four hard-hitting issues to pinpoint the ; 
situation in four crop-areas. Each special-emphasis issue will be a complete report sa 
editorially tailored to the crop-area it will reach. That means you can tailor- |) © 
make your advertising message for maxi- [Jy | 
. above shows the states included in each of [Pct 
July 22, Midwest the four regional distributions .. . the dates | ae 
at left are those of the issues, Plan now to |} y ) 
July 29, West hit all or any combination of these regions |] | | 
with your ore: story. Your message will be [PX at 
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LF. Exchange Forms 


erchandising Division 

HACA, N -y.—Creation of a mer- 
nandising division to 
ales activities has been ann . 
Fallon, assistant gener 
of Cooperative G.L.F. Ex- 


N. Goddard, former man- 


_ service agencies divi- 
4 faced named manager of the 
4 division, which includes all per- 
dl in sales, and combines several 
from other divisions. In- 
are commodity specialists, 
aware and equipment purchasing 
warehousing, advertising and 

jon. 

mae Edick, former manager of 
arm supplies division, was named to 
new post as director of distribution. 
e will correlate activities of all re- 
i] divisions. 
the new arrangement of retail divi- 
ions includes the new merchandising 
ivision, eggs marketing, R. R. Flu- 


sion. Area managers Charles Riley, 
Canandaigua; Garland Clark, New 
Hartford; and Nelson Houck, Somer- 
ville, N.J., become assistant directors 
of distribution. Service agencies and 
farm supplies divisions are discon- 
tinued. 

C. E. Dayton, former director of re- 
tail services, has been named assist- 
ant secretary of the G.L.F. Exchange. 


‘His chief responsibility will be mem- 


bership relations, Mr. Fallon said. 


Entomologists Unable 
To Identify New Aphid 


STATE COLLEGE, N.M—A new 
aphid has been found on lawns of new 
strains and varieties of bermuda 
grass in Las Cruces, according to J. 
J. Durkin, extension entomologist at 
New Mexico A&M. Adjacent clumps 
of common bermuda are also heavily 
infested. The college and U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture entomologists 
have been unable to identify the min- 
ute wax-secreting insect. Specimens 
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V-C Appoints Four 
To Fill New Posts as 
Regional Sales Heads 


RICHMOND, VA. — John L. 
French, C. H. Godfrey, R. Andrew 
Jenkins and Raymond T. Waller have 
been named regional sales managers 
of Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp.’s 


John L. French 


npar 


ses formerly in service agencies divi- 


rfelt, manager; petroleum, R. B. 
teh, manager; and three area of- 


have been sent to European ento- 
mologists in hopes that they can pro- 
vide some information on the aphid. 


fertilizer division, it has been an- 
nounced by A. P. Gates, general sales 
manager. 


EACH ISSUE COMPLETE 


DESIGNED BOOST FALL SALES! 


Why These Special Emphasis Issues? . . . 


Croplife’s editors have long felt the need for placing 
extra emphasis on the marketing advantages and prof- 
it opportunities of fall fertilization and pasture and 
range maintenance. They sense the need for a cam- 
paign to increase fall application to help level-off 
consumer demand . . . to reduce the spring rush and 
subsequent shortage of materials. The immediate re- 
sponse to the initial issue on this subject published 
in July, 1956, proved the value of the issue. 


The Need for Four Complete {issues . . . 


Croplife’s first Fall Fertilization coverage appeared 
ina Midwest Marketing Issue—which limited some- 
what the scope of the contents. The success of the 
initial attempt pointed up the need for specialized 
coverage in each crop area—South, West, Midwest 
and Northeast. Four tailor-made issues will bring 
specialized information to each of these regions. 


Editorial Content Paves the Way .. . 


Editorial material is designed to be useful to all seg- 
ments of the industry—manufacturers, distributors 
and retailers—in giving fall sales a big push this year. 
Much of the copy is planned for use in actual over- 
the-counter sales talks with farmers. Some may be 
adapted for bulletin board use. Other material can be 
utilized by dealers in local newspaper advertisements 
or direct mail campaigns. Plans call for a “question- 
and-answer” feature; state recommendations for fall 
fertilization and maintenance of pastures; articles by 
authorities on fertilization, weed and brush control, 
insect control and the economics involved. They all 
ne cg the same goal: INCREASED FALL 


Pinpoint Your Advertising Message . . . 


ns makes it possible—by picking appropriate issues 
ay key your message to your area of marketing 
your prospects. This close tie-in with 
material will give your advertisements the 
4 bee: possible impact. It will deliver your sales 
A to your prospects—all the way down the 

cting line—at the right time... it will help 
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them map out plans for increased fall sales of your 
products. Here’s an opportunity for you to present 
your specific fall sales story ...to point to the 
things you are doing—the sales-aids you offer—to 
help distributors and dealers sell. 


Reader-Response Assured . . . 


After reading the 1956 version of this new special 
emphasis series, many firms and individuals urged 
Croplife to make this an annual special emphasis 
project. Requests for extra copies of the July 23, 
1956, Croplife came in atan unprecedented rate. Within 
two weeks, the entire supply of reserve copies had 
been exhausted . . . many requests could not be filled. 


Make Your Plans Now .. . 


Make plans now to take advantage of this outstand- 
ing fall fertilization series of special emphasis issues. 
Here’s an unusual opportunity to tie-in your sales 
message with complete news and feature coverage of 
a timely and important subject. Contact the Croplife 
office nearest you for complete details and any service 
Croplife’s sales representatives can offer. 


HERE ARE THE CLOSING DATES 


JULY 15, South Marketing Issue, CLOSES JULY 1 
JULY 22, Midwest Marketing Issue, CLOSES JULY 8 


JULY 29, West Marketing Issue, CLOSES JULY 15 
AUGUST 5, Northeast Marketing Issue, CLOSES JULY 29 


Croplife 


2501 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Branch offices: 


York, 551 Fifth Ave. 
Hill 2-2185 


. 612 Board of Trade Bidg. 
21300 


Chicago, 2272 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Harrison 7-6782 


MAIL THIS ADVERTISING RESERVATION FORM TODAY 


July 15 ...... page(s) 
July 22 ...... page(s) 


July 29 ...... page(s) 
Aug. 5 ...... page(s) 


R. Andrew Jenkins Raymond T. Waller 


Mr. Gates said that the new posts 
have been created in a reorganiza- 
tion of the company’s fertilizer sales 
organization along regional lines. 

Under the new set-up, V-C sales 
office managers, to be called district 
managers, will be under the direction 
of the four regional managers. These, 
in turn, will operate under Charles 
E. (Jack) Workman, field sales man- 
ager, and Mr. Gates. 

Mr. French, who has served as a 
salesman, sales office manager and 
in the general sales department dur- 
ing his 30 years with V-C, moves to 
Albany, Ga., to become southeastern 
regional sales manager. : 

Mr. Jenkins, formerly manager of 
V-C’s Baltimore office, will assume 
the duties of southwestern regional 
manager with headquarters in Mem- 
phis. 

The western district will be man- 
aged by Mr. Godfrey, who has been 
in charge of V-C’s Fort Wayne office 
since 1954. He will be based in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Mr. Waller, of the general sales 
department staff, will take over as 
eastern regional manager. He will 
operate out of Richmond. 


In addition to the regional appoint- 
ments, Mr. Gates announced several 
changes at the district office level. 
All are effective July 1. 


The Savannah and Atlanta V-C 
sales offices are being combined with 
the Albany, Ga., office. Loy A. Ever- 
ett, of Albany, will be in charge of 
sales for the enlarged territory. He 
will be assisted by J. M. Shepherd, 
former Atlanta office manager. 


Paul Renfroe, Savannah manager, 
is being transferred to Greensboro, 
N.C., to succeed T. D. Bass, who is 
retiring after 39 years with the com- 
pany. 

J. Rupert Fulton, assistant man- 
ager at Columbia, S.C., will become 
district manager at Hopkinsville, 
Ky. He replaces Dave S. King who 
retires June 30. 


E. Exum Griffin, assistant manager 
at Dubuque, moves to Estherville, 
Iowa, where he will replace C. Au- 
brey Clayton as manager. Mr. Clay- 
ton is returning to the Memphis sales 
office where he first joined V-C in 
1952. 


Joe S. Polk, formerly assistant 
manager at Norfolk, Va., becomes 
manager of the Baltimore, Md., of- 
fice succeeding R. Andrew Jenkins. 

Another double shift takes place 
as James N. Stone moves from the 
manager’s spot at Orrville, Ohio, to 
Fort Wayne, Ind., to replace C. H. 
Godfrey. The Orrville managership 
will be filled by Wallace H. LaPrade, 
former assistant to manager at Rich- 
mond. ~ 


Phillip V. Stone Heads 
WAFF Insecticide Laboratory 


MADISON, WIS.— Ward Ross, 
managing director of the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Phillip 
V. Stone as director of the insecticide 
division of the WARF laboratories. 
Mr. Stone is an entomologist who re- 
ceived undergraduate and graduate 
training at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and has been associated with 
WARF for 10 years. He succeeds Dr. 
George S. Kido who is leaving on 
July 1 to accept a position as director 
of product development with the 
West Coast division of O. M. Scott & 
Sons Co. 
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Croplife 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Midwestern states. 


Pesticide Trade Needs 
Rebuttal to Faddists 


The pesticide trade has been called all kinds of 
uncomplimentary names in the past years, with 
dark inferences that it is responsible for the in- 
creased incidence of heart disease, mental illness, 
and cancer. But now along comes a man who tops 
them all by warning that “we may even find the 
use of DDT more destructive of human life than 
the hydrogen bomb.” 

This statement, an explosive one in more ways 
than one, was not confined merely to the ears of 
a few backyard gardeners, but instead, is to be 
found in the Congressional Record of June 12. 

This, it seems to us, is a sort of masterpiece 
of mixed metaphors and frightening connotations, 
based on the wobbly premise that DDT and other 
insecticides are a man-made addition to “the long 
list of etiological factors of degenerative diseases” 
which are undermining the health and stamina of 
the nation. 


The article was published in the Con- 
gressional Record under the heading of “In- 
secticides Today and Tomorrow,” an exten- 
sion of remarks made by Lee Metcalf (D., 
Montana), in the House of Representatives 
June 4, 1957. In his presentation he quotes 
from a talk by one W. Coda Martin, M.D., 
who had addressed the Natural Food As- 
sociates at a recent convention. Dr. Martin 
told the group that from World War I of 
1917 to the Korean war of 1950, there was 
an increase of rejections (of young men for 
military service) from 21.3% to 52%. This 
increase amounts to about 1% a year, he 
opined, and using this figure as a basis for 
projecting into the future, he said that in 
another 25 years, 75% of the youth of our 
country will be “physically or mentally unfit 
for active military service.” 


The doctor declared that in addition to in- 
creasing mental diseases and heart disease, cancer 
is “rapidly approaching the epidemic proportions 
of the Black Plague of the Middle Ages.” He then 
posed the question, “What is the relationship of 
these harrowing mortality and morbidity figures 
and the subject of insecticides?” 

In developing an answer to his own question, 
the doctor then went on and on for a few thou- 
sand words to castigate the industry that pro- 
duces such products; to call on the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to invoke its 
powers under emergency laws to “control the 
epidemic and to protect the health of the people.” 

“What is this new and man-made, etiological 
factor that has been added to our already weak- 
ened and deteriorated bodies?” he asked. Why, 
insecticides, of course! He viewed with alarm the 
fact that by 1975, the chemical industry expects 
an increase (from the 1954 level) of 284% in pesti- 
cide use. “By that time,” he laments, “We will be 
knee high in chemicals on our farms.” 


Dr. Martin expressed great doubt that insecti- 
cides are necessary anyway. The insects become 
resistant to the toxicants, he said, so there’s no 
use in attempting to control them. Insecticides 
kill the beneficial insects and even the soil bac- 
teria, and, “in general, upset the balance of nat- 
ure,” he declared. 


This we have heard before. We have also 
heard about the accumulation of pesticides 
in the soil, which Dr. Martin also touched 
upon, but the main point of his paper, he 
said, “is to show what influence the ex- 
tensive use of these highly-toxic chemical 
insecticides has on the future health of the 
human being. In the final analysis, we are 
the recipients of these sprays, either by di- 
rect spraying, by inhalation, or by ingestion 
from contaminated food.” 


But how about the Miller amendment to the 
Food and Drug law? Does it not protect the 
public? Not so, Dr. Martin insists. “It is an ac- 


cepted fact,” he says, that “all foods purchased 
from the open market today carry a high residue 
of many of these insecticides, as they are sprayed 
approximately once a week during the growing 
season with one or more of these chemicals. In 
fact, the mass poisoning of the human race has 
been legalized by a congressional law. They have 
set up what is known as tolerance levels for each 
of the many chemical insecticide sprays. For in- 
stance, 7 parts per million of DDT is allowed on 
every article of food consumed. 


“The physical and mental strength of 
our nation is being lowered daily by the 
effects of these insecticides on our body 
metabolism, and there is reason to believe 
that the effects will be increased with their 
future use—unless something is done to 
control the use of these insecticides on our 
foods before the deterioration of the na- 
tion’s health reaches a point of no return, 
it may well be catastrophic. That time could 
be in the foreseeable future if the mass 
poisoning of the human population con- 
tinues as outlined for the next 20 years.” 


Military strategists say that one should know 
what the enemy is thinking and how he is ex- 
pected to proceed. Here is a case where an obvious 
foe of the pesticide industry tells his entire story. 
His arguments will leave trade people unimpress- 
ed, but when one considers the effect such a 
tirade might have on congressmen who want to be 
known in their districts as humanitarians, it takes 
on a more serious aspect. ; 


A good offensive program on the part of the 
industry is called for at this time. Certainly the 
weight of opinions held by scientists of the stature 
of Dr. E. F. Knipling, USDA agricultural research 
service entomologist, and George Larrick, admin- 
istrator of the Food and Drug Administration, 
could be used as weapons to counteract the in- 
sidious and dangerous accusations directed against 
the pesticide industry. 

The trade should keep in mind what these men 
said recently (Croplife May 27; 1957) in connec- 
tion with objections made by Long Island resi- 
dents to the gypsy moth control program there. 
Dr. Knipling commented that so far as harmful- 
ness of pesticidal chemical residue to the human 
being is concerned, the Miller amendment was an 
assurance to the public of a guarantee against 
danger from use of such chemicals. He said he 


felt certain the administration of this act was a> 


cautious approach, Residual tolerances are being 
granted only on the basis of adequate pre-use 
testing by the producers as to harmlessness to the 
consumers from any residues which might remain 
on the farm product. 


Mr. Larrick, commenting along the same 
line, said the “whole purpose of the Miller 
Amendment was to make available modern 
scientific progress to the farm community 
and at the same time insure to the con- 
sumer safety against harm from residues 
which might remain.” He said further that 
the administration of the Miller Amend- 
ment was being conducted on a decidedly 
cautious policy basis and that the residual 
tolerances which have been granted for new 
chemicals are well below the technical use 
levels which scientific study has indicated 
as safe, so that the consumer has double 
insurance of harmlessness. 


Pesticide trade people at all levels, formula- 
tors, mixers, salesmen, dealers, and custom appli- 
cators should be well versed on the answers to 
accusations that may come up on a local level. To 
say merely that “it isn’t so” is a weak rebuttal 
when worried citizens quote scare statements of 
the type uttered by W. Coda Martin, M.D. 

The calm and objective appraisal of Knipling 
and Larrick are based on an unprejudiced view- 
point and should be utilized to counteract the at- 
tacks of pesticide haters. 
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g—North Central States As- 

of Dairy, Food, Drug, 
Feed, Fertilizer and Pesticide Of- 

Annual Meeting, Sheraton 

Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa. 
9g--Eighth Annual Fertilizer 
apd of the Pacific North- 
w est, Benson Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
R. Bertramson, Washington 
state College, Pullman, Wash., 

chairman. 

une 96-28—Pacific Branch, Ento- 
mological Society of America, 41st 
Annual Meeting, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore. H. H. Keifer, 1112 
Swanston Drive, Sacramento 14, 
Cal., Secretary-Treasurer. 

Del-Mar-Va Peninsula Fer- 

86th Annual Conven- 

tion, George Washington Hotel, 
Ocean City, Md. 

July 1-12—Summer Meetings, Geor- 
gia Plant Food Educational Soci- 
ety, July 1, E. O. Cabiness Farm, 
Oglethorpe County; July 9, A. C. 
Ewing Farm, Newton County; 
July 11, H. D. Burton Farm, Thom- 
as County; July 12, Sam Neville 
Farm, Bulloch County; J. Fielding 
Reed, 710 Mortgage Guarantee 
Bldg, Atlanta 3, Ga., Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

July 4-5—Alabama Seedsmen’s Assn., 
Battle House, Mobile, Ala. 

July 10-14—Plant Food Producers of 
Eastern Canada, Manoir Richelieu, 
Murray Bay, Quebec. 

July 11-12—Great Plains Anhydrous 
Ammonia Meeting, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

July 17-19—Southwestern Fertilizer 
Conference and Grade Hearing, 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 

July 30-31—Fertilizer Meetings and 
Experiment Station Tours, Auburn, 
Ala. and Thorsby, Ala., Sponsored 
by the Alabama Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and Alabama 
Soil Fertility Society. 

Aug. 18-14—Ohio Pesticide Institute, 
Summer Meeting, Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Wooster, 
Ohio, J. D. Wilson, Ohio Agricul- 
Experiment Station, Secre- 

Aug. 14— Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station Field Day, Mt. 
Carmel, Conn. Dr. James G. Hors- 
fall, New Haven, director. 


Aug. 28-31—Soil Conservation Soci- 
ety of America, Annual Convention, 
Asilomar, Cal. 

Sept. 4-6—National Agricultural 

| Chemicals Assn., Annual Meeting 

| Essex & Sussex, Spring Lake, N. 

J. L. 8S. Hitchner, 1145 19th St. 

N.W., Washington 6, D. O©., Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

Sept. 5-6—Great Lakes States Anhy- 


drous Ammonia Meeting, Michigan 
te University, East Lansing, 


Sept. 8-15—International Congress of 
Crop Protection, Hamburg, Ger- 
Many, 
Pt. 24-25_New England Fertilizer 
Conference, Bald Peak Colony 
Club, Melvin Village, N.H. 


Oct. 2-4_Fleventh annual Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Conference, 
Shreveport, La. 

Ot. $5—Pacific Northwest Plant 
: : od Assn., Annual Convention, 
Idaho, Leon 8. Jack- 
wis B 

ldg., Portland 4, Ore., 

Oct. 7.3 
— Western Agricultural 
Assn., Fall Meeting, 
—_ Hotel, San Mateo, Cal., ©. O. 
hard, 2466 Kenwood Ave., San 


28, Cal. Executive Secretary. 
the sixth Annual Sales Clinic of 


Salesmen’s Assn, American 


MEETING MEMOS 


Control Procedures for Industry 

Chemical Control Analysts, Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C. Spon- 
sored by National Plant Food In- 
stitute. 

Oct. 18—Association of American 
Fertilizer Control Officials, (States 
Relations Committee, 8 p.m. Oct. 
17), Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., B. D. Cloaninger, Box 392, 
Clemson, S.C., Secretary-Treasurer. 

Oct. 29-30—Seventh Annual North- 
west Garden Supply Trade Show of 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn., 
Portland, Ore. Masonic Temple. 

Oct. 29-831—Entomological Society of 
Canada and Entomological Society 
of Alberta, Annual Meetings, Leth- 
bridge, Alberta. 

Oct. $1-Nov. 1—Second Annual 
Southern Fertilizer Conference and 
Second Annual Southern Soil Fer- 
tility Conference, Dinkler Plaza 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Nov. 3-5—California Fertilizer Assn. 
84th Annual Convention, St. Fran- 
cis Hotel, San Francisco. Sidney H. 
Bierly, General Manager, 475 Hunt- 
ington Drive, San Marino 9, Cal. 


Nov. 6-8—Fertilizer Industry Round 
Table, Sheraton Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Nov. 17-19—National Fertilizer Solu- 
tions Assn., Annual Convention, 
Netherland-Hilton H o te 1, Cincin- 
nati, Muriel F. Collie, 2217 Tribune 
Tower, Chicago 11, Il. 


Dec. 1-3—Southern Seedsmen’s Assn., 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans. 


Dec. 2-5—Entomological Society of 
America, 5th Annual Meeting, Ho- 
tel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn., R. H. 
Nelson, 1530 P St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C., Executive Secretary. 


Dec. 2-5—Cotton States Branch, En- 
tomological Society of America, 
32nd Annual Meeting, Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn., M. E. Merkl, 
Box 202, Leland, Miss., Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Dec. 9-12—Chemical Specialties Man 
ufacturers Assn., Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, Hollywood, Fia. 


Dec. 10-12 — North Central Weed 
Control Conference, 14th Annual 
Meeting, Hotel Savory, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Lyle A. Derscheid, agronomy 
department, South Dakota State 
College, Brookings, Program Chair- 
man. 

Dec. 11-18 — Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute, Seventh Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark., 
Jack F. Criswell, Claridge Hotel, 
Memphis, Executive Vice President. 


Dec. 12-18—Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


1953 


Jan. 1-8—Texas Fertilizer Oonfer- 
ence, Texas A&M, College Station, 
Texas. 

Jan. 18-15, 1958—Weed Society of 
America and Southern Weed Con- 
ference, Joint meeting. Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 


Jan. 21-28—California Weed Oonfer- 
ence, San Jose, Cal. 

Feb. 18-14—Agronomists-Industry 
Joint Meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, sponsored by the 
Middle West Soil Improvement 
Committee, Z. H. Beers, 228 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 1, IIL, Executive 
Secretary. 

March 4-5—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Hotel Cortez, El 
Paso, Texas, Conference Sponsored 
by the National Ootton Council 
and the Five State Cotton Growers 
Assn. 

July 18-19—Southwest Fertilizer Con- 
ference and Grade Hearing, Buc- 
caneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 


ON BIG BOARD—James M. Gerst- 
ley, right, president of U.S. Borax & 
Chemical Corp., receives congratula- 
tions from Keith Funston, New York 
Stock Exchange president, after pur- 
chasing 100 shares of U.S. Borax & 
Chemical common stock — marking 
the opening of trading in the com- 
pany’s stock on the Big Board. Mr. 
Gerstley and Mr. Funston are hold- 
ing a scale model of a 20 Mule Team, 
symbolizing the company’s line of 
household and industrial cleansing 
products. A silhouette of a jet plane 
in foreground symbolizing the use 
of its boron products in high energy 
jet fuels of the future. U.S. Borax & 
Chemical Corp. was formed in July, 
1956 by a merger of Pacific Coast 
Borax Co. 


HEALTH, WELFARE PLANS 

SAN FRANCISCO—An estimated 
85% of the workers employed under 
union contracts in the chemical man- 
ufacturing industries in California 
are protected by health and welfare 
plans taken out by the employing or- 
ganizations. The Division of Labor 
Statistics and Research found that 
of more than 8,000 unionized work- 
ers, some 6,880 were covered by 
health and welfare provisions. Em- 
ployer contributions in these com- 
panies ranged from $3.45 to $11.20 a 
month for each full-time employee. 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 

Rates: 15¢ r word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum, Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Commetcial advertising not accepted in 
classified advertising department. Adver- 
tisements of new machinery, products 
and serviees accepted for insertion at 
minimum rate of $10 per column inch. 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


HELP WANTED ~ | 
v 


DEALERS WANTED — NEW LOW-COST 
all-weed control for corn. Available this 
fall. Big sales possibilities now as an in- 
dustrial soil sterilant. Potential sales for 
weed control in corn are tremendous, Get 


on ground floor. Write Carlson Company, 
distributor, Audubon, Iowa, for full in- 
formation about manufacturer and the 
product, also location of field tests in 
your area. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


WELL ESTABLISHED TEXAS AGRICUL- 
tural Chemical Corporation seeking capital 
for well planned expansion. Excellent op- 
portunity for ownership and employment 
if desired. Address Ad No. 2787, Croplife, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


FOR FAST ACTION 
AND RESULTS 


Croplifes 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


SASKATCHEWAN APPOINTMENT 


REGINA, SASK.—Robert E. Mid- 
dleton, 23, of Abernethy, has been 
appointed assistant agricultural rep- 
resentative with the Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture. 


INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does 
not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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Larson Machine Co. 
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Armyworms and grasshoppers, two 
major pests of many plants, can be 
controlled quickly and economically 
with one insecticide—toxaphene. 


Actually, farmers get much more 
than “two for the money” when they 
specify insecticide formulations con- 
taining toxaphene. In the United States 
alone, toxaphene is recommended for 
effective control of more than 200 
different insect pests. 


From early season through late sea- 
son, on a wide variety of crops, farmers 
rely on toxaphene. Available from lead- 
ing dealers wherever crops are grown. 
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